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EDITOR'S NOTES 


As usuaL, when putting this autumn 
issue of Adult Education together, we 
asked ourselves: What sort of pro- 
fessional growth may you expect 
from a study of the articles? And as 
usual we are willing to hazard a guess, 
although hopefully aware of the pos- 
sibility that our guess and your actual 
gain may be two entirely different 
things. Our guess is based on an em- 
phasis we have built into most of the 
issue. Between the first eye-opening 
article on a segment of our profession 
and a final couple of unusual utter- 
ances on methods, there is a solid 
chunk of horizon-broadening thought 
on adult education in societal con- 
texts. In this chunk is a bit of history, 
a conceptual burst, a warm case 
study, a bit of philosophy, and an 
adumbration—and all of this with an 
international flavor. 

The sequence was determined by 
the flow of our own thoughts, and 
as you read you may be interested in 
comparing yours to ours. From Ja- 
pan comes a revealing historical pic- 
ture of educating adults in “moral 
philosophy” and the failure of a rul- 
ing class to preserve itself through an 
adult education program. The clear 
suggestion is that successful adult edu- 
cation programs must be based in 
part at least on student needs and 
wants. Then as you think about stu- 
dent needs and wants, you may find 
a refreshing newness in the definition 
provided by an Egyptian student at 


the University of Wisconsin. For an 
illustration of how a program was 
shaped to meet student needs (created 
by an invisible urbanization process), 
we recommend the case study from 
the Netherlands, and finally, consider- 
ing the roles of agencies of adult edu- 
cation programs, you should be in- 
duced to a few meditative moments 
by the persuasive statements addressed 
to national organizations and univer- 
sities which wish to modify the social 


environment. 
* 


The next two articles in this issue 
are quickly rewarding. One is on the 
singularly unlikely but surprisingly 
useful subject of listening. The other 
deals with the semi-tutorial method 
and makes an incredible reference to 
the willingness of students to pay a 
higher fee in order to enjoy it. 

* * * 

We have referred to the first article 
as an eye-opener. In a vague sort of 
way we have understood the margin- 
ality of our profession, but Thomas 
Damon is brutally factual about it in 
the public school arena. 

* * 

Every issue is the product of a 
number of unseen and unheralded 
supportive efforts by our helpful col- 
leagues. This one is no exception. 
And we believe you will be given 
momentary pause by the volume of 
work contributed behind-the-publi- 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Careers in Adult Education 


Thomas F. Damon 


Principal, Cubberley Adult School, Palo Alto, California 


ADULT EDUCATION’S GROWTH during 
the past fifteen years has been ac- 
companied by an increase of positions 
in the field. Both part-time and full- 
time career opportunities may be 
found in adult education. The part- 
time instructor is able to satisfy his 
desire to teach and frequently de- 
velops a kind of extra career in teach- 
ing one evening or more per week. 
Full-time positions in adult education 
may be either administrative or, less 
often, teaching. The fact that many 
men and women are already finding 
satisfying careers in adult education 
should encourage others to consider 
the possibilities in this segment of 
education. 

A survey conducted among evening 
high school and junior college adult 
programs in California last year pro- 
vides some data on the backgrounds 
and working situations of teachers 
and administrators in public school 
adult education. Numbered in the 
survey were 178 administrators and 
12,345 adult school instructors.’ 


Teaching Personnel 


Nearly all of the instructors count- 
ed in the survey were employed on a 
part-time basis and paid at an hourly 
rate. However, the study did find 
that 149 teachers among the 12,345 
were employed on an annual contract 
basis for services half-time or more. 
For most adult education instructors, 
evening school teaching is a supple- 
ment to another full-time pursuit, but 
many have backgrounds in education. 


Nearly fifty-four per cent of the 
instructors in the survey were either 
full-time teachers at elementary, sec- 
ondary, or college level or former 
teachers. The other forty-six per cent 
were persons from business, industry, 
and the other professions on which 
adult education depends for special- 
ized backgrounds not ordinarily 
found among professional teachers. 
Special training classes in teaching 
methods are provided for these in- 
structors by state college and Univer- 
sity of California. extension services. 


The professional teacher welcomes 
the change of pace and the less formal 
atmosphere that the adult evening 
class affords. The person from busi- 
ness and industry enjoys the oppor- 
tunity to instruct others about his 
field of specialization. It is not un- 
usual for an adult school principal to 
receive an application from an ex- 
perienced adult education teacher 
who has moved from another com- 
munity and wishes to continue his 
part-time teaching career. Principals 
also observe that instructors some- 
times work for two or three different 
school districts in an area and thus 
create what amounts to almost a full- 
time job in adult education. 


In 1960, fifty-five per cent of the 
adult school instructors included in 
the survey were employed in evening 
high school programs. The others 
were employed by junior colleges, 
but there is frequently little differ- 
ence between the two types of pro- 
grams other than the lower division 
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college credit that may be earned in 
some of the junior college evening 
classes. Forty-two per cent of the 
instructors taught for six hours or 
more per week, which would mean 
at least two evenings of teaching. 
Fifteen per cent enjoyed the benefits 
of tenure provided by California law. 
A summary of the data on adult edu- 
cation instructors is presented in 
Table 1. 
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his third and subsequent years. Un- 
fortunately, part-time teaching sal- 
aries seldom allow for preparation 
time, and they usually figure out at 
something less than the proportional 
equivalent of the salaries paid full- 
time teachers. However, provision 
is made for the California public 
school adult education instructor to 
receive the benefits of retirement, 
tenure, and sick leave. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON 


ADULT EDUCATION 


TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 178 PROGRAMS 


Teachers in Evening High Schools 


Teachers in Junior College adult programs 


Number Per Cent 
6875 55.69 
5470 44.31 


Total number of teachers employed by schools responding to survey —_12345 100.00 
Adult education teachers teaching six hours per week or more 5222 42.3] 
Teachers also teaching full-time in day school . 5459 44.21 
Adult education teachers with previous day school teaching 

experience (other than those listed in item 5) 1192 9.65 
Adult education teachers employed on annual contract half-time 


or more instead of hourly rate 
Adult education teachers under tenure 


The hourly salary rate for adult 
education instructors in California 
varies from less than $4.00 an hour 
for a few to more than $6.00 an hour 
for thirty-four per cent of the in- 
structors. Nearly three-fourths of the 
teachers were paid an hourly rate of 
$5.00 er more during the 1959-60 
schoolzyear. While a single flat-rate 
salary is common for adult education 
instructors, seventy-six of the 178 
schools in the survey had-some sort 
of ‘variable salary “schedule. Most 
schedules were based upon length of 
service and consisted of three or four 
steps of twenty-five to thirty cents 
per hour each. For example, an in- 
structor might receive $5.50 per hour 
during his frst year of teaching, $5.75 
during his second, and $6.00 during 


149 1.20 
1869 15.14 


As may be expected in any part- 
time or full-time work, there is a 
certain amount of turnover among 
adult education instructors. Infor- 
mation collected on a sampling of 
1440 instructors and summarized in 
Table 2 revealed that twenty-five per 
cent of #he adult school instructors 
were in their first year of teaching at 
their present school. Sixty-eight per 
cent had taught for four years or less. 
However, eighteen per cent had 
taught continuously from five to nine 


years, and thirteen per cent had 
taught in the same program for ten 
years or more. For a significant num- 
ber, part-time adult education teach- 
ing does become a second career con- 


tinuing over a period of years. 
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Administrative Careers 


The administrator in charge of the 
adult education program is a profes- 
sional educator with a public school 
background that usually includes 
some prior training or experience in 
adult education. He has the title of 
director, principal, or dean and often 
works full-time in adult education. 
Of the 178 California adult education 
administrators included in the sur- 
vey, 129 were employed full-time in 
adult education, 28 also had other 
school district administrative duties, 
and 21 were part-time day school 
teachers. Seventy-two per cent had 
taken some college or university work 
in adult education; 65 per cent had 
had some previous experience in adult 
education as teacher, counselor, or 
administrator, 85 per cent were ad- 
vanced to their present position from 
within the same school district. 

Duties of the adult school admin- 
istrator include the planning and pub- 
licizing of the adult education pro- 
gram, the hiring of instructors, and 
working with community leaders and 
organizations to determine the edu- 
cational needs of the adults in his 
area. He is responsible for the fiscal 
management of his educational pro- 
gram, for the supervision of his staff, 
and for the maintenance of an effi- 
cient school office. He must be will- 
ing to work evenings and, if the oc- 
casion demands, be back in his office 
the next morning. A small program 
may serve several hundred adults, but 
a large adult school may have from 
5,000 to 10,000 or more part-time stu- 
dents. Very often the number of 
part-time evening students is greater 
than the number of full-time students 
using the same facilities by day. 


TABLE 2 
LENGTH OF SERVICE OF ADULT 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS* 

Period of 

continuous service Number Per Cent 
First year 24.79 
Second year. . . . . . 288 20.00 
12.57 
Fourth yor... +... ° 108 


TOTAL one to four = 980 68.05 
Five to nine years. . . 271 18.82 
Ten years or more. . . 189 13.13 


TOTALS. i: « « « 144 100.00 


“Data is based on a sampling of 1440 
adult education instructors in 14 California 
adult education programs. 


Adult education administration is 
apparently not a young person’s job. 
Only sixteen per cent of the 178 ad- 
ministrators included in the survey 
were under forty years of age, and 
none was under thirty. Forty-seven 
per cent were fifty years of age or 
older. Sixteen per cent were serving 
their first year in their present po- 
sition while forty-two per cent had 
served six years or longer in the same 
job. Age and length of service are 
summarized in Tables 3 and 4. In 
terms of academic preparation, sev- 
enty-eight per cent held master’s de- 
grees while twelve per cent had earn- 
ed a doctorate. While most adult 
education administrative positions are 
held by men, it may be noted that 
there were seven women serving as 
evening high school principals in Cali- 
fornia in 1959-60. 

Salaries of adult education admin- 
istrators in the California schools com- 
pare with those of high school ad- 
ministrators and junior college deans. 
Salaries for full-time adult education 
administrators range from $8,000 to 
more than $13,000 per year. The 
median salary for adult school prin- 
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cipals, directors, and deans in 1959-60 
was $11,000. Salaries for part-time 
administrators in the smaller pro- 
grams were somewhat less with a 
median of approximately $9,000 per 
year. Unlike most of his teachers, the 
administrator is employed on an an- 
nual contract basis. Forty-six per cent 
of the administrators are on duty for 
the regular school year and have sum- 
mers off. The others have a longer 
work year with from two to four 
weeks of vacation time. 


TABLE 3 


AGES OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Number’ Per 
Years of Age (178) Cent 
16.29 
12.92 


TABLE 4 
ADMINISTRATORS’ LENGTH OF 
SERVICE IN PRESENT POSITION 


Time Number Per 
(including current year) Cent 
Three to five years. . . . 27.43 
Sc ..... 22.47 
Fleven years or more. . . 35 19.67 


Job Satisfaction 


A great proportion of adult edu- 
cation administrators are devoted to 
their work and would not change to 
a comparable administrative position 
in another field of public education. 
This is revealed by replies to the fol- 
lowing question: “If you had an op- 
portunity to do so, would you accept 
a school administrative position with 
about the same salary outside adult 
education?” Replies were twenty- 


one per cent “yes,” forty-seven per 
cent “no,” and twenty-nine per cent. 
undecided. 


Those who indicated that they 
would change usually gave long hours 
or a desire for a broadened profes- 
sional experience as the reason even 
though they usually liked their work 
in adult education. Typical of the 
replies by those who would change 
or who were undecided is the princi- 
pal who said, “I like adult education, 
but it has two problems—marginal 
status and evening schedule.” 


Administrators who indicated that 
they preferred to remain in adult 
education said that they found in 
their work enjoyment, an opportun- 
ity for community service, and an 
outlet for creative expression. These 
are some representative replies: 


“No experience in public school work 
has been as satisfying as working with 
our adult program.” 

“I believe adult education is a vital 
part of public education. Students are 
interested in learning and appreciate the 
opportunity. Adult education offers a 
challenge for service to the community 
and to the people.” 

“Because adult education is to me the 
most creative area in education.” 

“I have been in adult education for 
21 years. The challenge, interest, and 
satisfaction that I get from working 
with young people referred to me from 
high school and with young and old 
adults could not be found in any other 
school in this city.” 

“I enjoy my present work with adult 
education too much. I would not vol- 
untarily change—even for more salary.” 


When adult educators do change 
jobs, they frequently change to other 
jobs in adult education. This is shown 
by a two-year study of turnover 
among the California adult education 
administrators. Of thirty-two admin- 
istrators who changed positions dur- 
ing the two years between 1958 and 
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1960, twelve moved to other adult 
education posts, which is a fairly 
large number considering that there 
are relatively few positions in adult 
education administration as compared 
with administrative jobs in other levels 
of public education in the state. Of 
the twenty who changed to positions 
outside adult education, six became 
high school principals, four became 
high school vice-principals, and two 
became junior high school principals. 
The others went into various admin- 
istrative positions including one su- 
perintendency. Of these twenty 
changes to positions outside adult edu- 
cation, eighteen were to positions 
within the same school district. From 
the information presented here one 
may conclude that the adult educa- 
tion administrator seeking advance- 
ment finds opportunities both within 
adult education and in other seg- 
ments of education. 

Besides the position of administrator 
in charge of an adult school program, 
many adult education departments 
have other professional administra- 
tive positions of a subordinate nature. 
The positions are frequently desig- 
nated as vice principal, registrar, 
counselor, or coordinator of classes in 
a particular area of the curriculum. 
Their salaries are lower than those of 


principals, directors, or deans in the 
same school system. However, these 
positions offer the satisfactions of 
working with an adult school pro- 
gram and frequently lead to other 
jobs in an adult education career. 
Forty-seven per cent of the adult 
school programs surveyed had one or 
more subordinate full-time positions 
in administration. Twenty per cent 
of the schools had three or more per- 
sons working full-time in administra- 
tion under the adult school’s chief 
administrator. 

While the survey reported in this 
article was conducted in California, 
opportunities for careers in adult edu- 
cation exist in other states as well. A 
look at the future would seem to in- 
dicate that professional opportunities 
for teaching and administration in 
adult education will increase. Because 
of advancing technology, the com- 
plexicies of modern life, more leisure 
time, and other factors of contem- 
porary life adult education will con- 
tinue to be a growing segment of 
America’s educational system. For 
the occupational specialist who wants 
to teach part-time and for the edu- 
cator who likes to work with mature 
people, community programs of adult 
education offer possibilities for inter- 
esting and satisfying careers. 


1Research Committee of the California Association of Adult Education Administrators. 
Teaching and Administrative Personnel in Adult Education. California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Supplementary Research Report Number 8, December, 1960. (Most of the data pre- 


sented in this article is based on this report.) 
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Adult Education in Japan 
in the Edo Period 


Noboru Toyosawa 
Professor of Education, Tokyo University of 
Agriculture and Technology 
Sakae-machi, Fuchu-shi, Tokyo, Japan 


IN EXPLORING THE TRADITIONS of adult 
education in modern Japan,* it is pos- 
sible to pick out a number of cur- 
rents, such as: schools under the di- 
rect control of the Shogunate,’ and 
education of adult Samurai in fief 
schools (education by “lectures in 
the castle,” or “gojo koshaku”). 
The Edo’ shogunate preserved the 
self-awareness and pride of the sa- 
miurai® class, which stood in the high- 
est position of the four classes of 
people and which consisted of the 
shogunate’s retainers (bakushin), the 
guards (hatamoto) and their families, 
and the groups of lower officials and 
their children, in the various fiefs, 
under the shogunate-fief system. It 
was necessary to make the rulers of 
the common people, ie., the leaders, 
desire this. Indeed, it was a supreme 
order. So the shogunate and various 
fiefs without exception set up facili- 
ties for educating the samurai and 
their children. They were concerned 
chiefly with endeavoring to refine 
the ethical morality and _ self-aware- 
ness of the ruling class. Thus, in Edo 
the shogunate set up first the Shohei 
School and later the Takakura Man- 
sion Place of Instruction, the Ko- 
jimachi Place of Instruction, the 
Fukagawa Place of Instruction, the 
Furukawa School, etc., and assigned 
to the Confucian scholars, beginning 


with Mr. Hayashi, the Minister for 
Confucianism, the responsibility for 
the education of shogunate officials. 
(The common people were permitted 
to audit these lectures.) 


The various fiefs also set up and 
administered fiefal schools (hanko), 
staffed by Confucian scholars. These 
were also called “castle lectures” 
(gojo koshaku). On fixed days they 
would assemble the higher and lower 
samurai and conduct lectures on Con- 
fucianism, military arts, and other 
subjects, needed by the samurai, such 
as moral culture. It may be said that 
this was the structure of adult edu- 
cation for the samurai class in the Edo 
period. 


The Shohei School 


Yet, education in the shogunate’s 
Shohei School, or in the schools run 
by the various fiefs, was not confined 
merely to teaching Confucianism to 
the young people and children of the 
samurai class. The adult samurai, in 
general, already having various offi- 
cial duties and ruling functions, were 
brought together for continuing lec- 
tures to elevate their knowledge and 
culture as samurai. In this we can see 
the archaic period of adult educa- 
tion for the ruling class of the Edo 
period. 


*This is the first of a four-part study on adult education in Japan and was translated by 
Hugh L. Burleson. 
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Changes in the anne 
Edo Period 


In the cities and suburbs during 
the middle part of the Edo period 
(the first half of the 18th century) 
the merchant class, which occupied 
the lowest position in the social- 
status system (ranking samurai, farm- 
er, craftsman, and merchants in that 
order), which was instituted by the 
Tokugawa shogunate, had acquired 
social power surpassing even that of 
the samurai, in the context of gradu- 
ally accumulated economic power 
(expressed in the phrase “kin-toku, 
gin-i”—the advantage of gold and the 
power of silver). In inverse propor- 
tion to this trend, the samurai class, 
which lived dependent on salaries, fell 
into an extremely impoverished state 
because of gradually rising commod- 
ity prices, the poor fiscal policies of 
the shogunate, and their own extrava- 
gance. Their credit was also gone; 
and the strong social-status of the 
samurai rulers began to be disturbed. 


In the rural areas, too, peasants, 
who had been totally involved in pro- 
ducing their own food and rice for 
annual taxes, began to break free of 
such restricted spheres and moved 
into the production of commercial 
agricultural products, such as vege- 
tables and silk, causing changes in the 
peasant class. Through producing 
commercial agricultural commodities, 
the true farmer (village headman, vil- 
lage squires), the old ruling class of 
the village, were pitted against the 
new landlord class, which arose out 
of the middle-peasant stratum, and 
against the absentee landlords, who 
were urban merchants buying and ac- 
cumulating land in farm villages. Out 
of this developed such phenomena as 


petty farmers who had lost their land 
by becoming handy men (jacks of 
all trades), daily laborers and mi- 
grant workers, or the migration into 
the cities. 

Such movements in rural society 
stimulated human self-awareness in 
the peasant stratum and bred resist- 
ance to the irrationality of the feudal 
social-status system and created peas- 
ant movements for collective action 
to protect their livelihood. 


Educational Policies 


In the face of such tendencies 
among the classes of the common 
people and such advances in social 
change, one of the educational poli- 
cies adopted by the shogunate in 
order to maintain the existing system 
was the policy of popular enlight- 
enment for the common people, de- 
pending on the “five-man group sys- 
tem.” 

In the process of solidifying its 
rule, the Tokugawa shogunate often 
put out circulars and bulletins in the 
name of the Shogun (head of the sho- 
gunate), to inform the common peo- 
ple of its governmental guidances and 
policies for preserving public order. 
Such circulars and bulletins were a 
means for educating the farmers, 
craftsmen, merchants, and the gen- 
eral populace. However, their know- 
ledge and understanding of the sho- 
gunate’s political intentions through 
these circulars and bulletins was apt 
to lack thoroughness. These com- 
munications transmitted through any 
single circular or bulletin did not 
have sufficient force to control the 
people’s hearts or the society under- 
going fundamental change. There- 
fore, the shogunate thought it would 
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use the five-man groups, which were 
quite effective for the requirements 
of military and civil administration, 
as an organ for popular education. 
They also added the “First Book,” 
the new “Regulations,” and “Moral 
Precepts” to the five-man groups’ 
handbooks. They read these before 
all the villagers once a year and some- 
times once a month, seeking, in this 
way, to make the political import 
known and understood and to give 
proper guidance to the common 
people’s spirit and manners. (The 
eighth shogun, Yoshimune, required 
that the five-man groups’ “First 
Book” be taught in the temple 
schools.) 

In this way, the current of the sho- 
gunate’s political and moral educa- 
tion for adult commoners, enforced 
from above through the five-man 
group system, became one tradition 
of adult education in the Edo period. 


Adult Education 
by the Village School 


Among the lords of the fiefs there 


were some so-called “enlightened 
lords” who felt the need of educating 
and enlightening the masses within 
their domain. About the beginning of 
the 18th century (Kyoho period), 
they started a trend of building 
schools within their domain for the 
purpose of enlightening general adult 
commoners and giving elementary 
education to the children of com- 
moners. The 123 “group learning 
places” which Terumasa Ikeda set up 
within his domain in 1668 were fore- 
runners of these. In concert with 
these, schools for the enlightenment 
of adult commoners and their chil- 
dren were established through the 


efforts of volunteers among the peo- 
ple. The Shogunate also assisted in 
founding this kind of school in Edo, 
Osaka, and other places. 


In the latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury, this trend was greatly accele- 
rated and such schools were opened 
up in Edo and then in each fief. 
Among the people, such schools came 
to be called by various names signi- 
fying “village school.” (In some 
places they were also called “right- 
eousness schools.”’) 


The village schools were “inter- 
mediate schools,” a step above the 
temple schools and a step below the 
fiefal schools and may be said to 
have been a means for educating the 
people to take positions of leader- 
ship among the general adult com- 
moners. In addition, Chinese charac- 
ters were taught to interested adults 
and Confucian morals were imparted. 
Such a character and position for the 
village schools is expressed in such 
terms as: “If not only the important 
people of the village but also the less- 
er people have continuous teaching 
from the appointed village schools, 
they will gain understanding.” (These 
words from the town bulletin on the 
import of the institution of the Shira- 
kawa Village School speak well and 
to the point.) 


(However, during the last days of 
the shogunate and the first days of 
the Meiji* period, the village schools 
slipped away from the fiefal lords 
and the people’s volunteers and be- 
came established by the villages and 
by associations. During 1872 and 1873 
almost all were converted into pri- 
mary schools, following the line of 
the “school system.”) 


While the village schools took the 
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form of regular schools, adult edu- 
cation facilities, in the form of lecture 
halls or places of moral teaching, 
made their appearance. The shogun- 
ate educated the adults or the youths 
through the local governors of do- 
mains which were controlled directly 
and gave proper guidance to their 
customs, manners and ideology. To 
raise their way of living, the sho- 
gunate instituted “places of instruc- 
tion.” The first places of instruction 
are said to have been set up in about 
1795 by Masanori Hayakawa, gover- 
nor of Mimasaka Kuze. The populace 
was assembled on fixed days from 
twice to six times monthly, and Con- 
fucian scholars attached to the schools 
lectured on rules of conduct for ev- 
eryday life, or human morality, or 
the shogunate’s policies for political 
education. Confucian officials also 
traveled around from village to vil- 
lage during the slack farming season, 
laboring to enlighten and educate the 
adult peasants. (Confucianists espec- 
ially gathered the children of the peas- 
ants and merchants of the neighbor- 
hood and gave them writing practice 
and reading in the classics, using Jap- 
anese notes.) 


Each fief and region directly con- 
trolled by the shogunate trained com- 
moners by this formula of enlighten- 
ment and set up places of instruction 
in various locations within these do- 
mains with the purpose of educating 
the masses. The young peasant men 
were special targets of this work since 
the major purpose was the nurturing 
of leaders in the rural areas. Women 
teachers were also assigned for en- 
lightening girls. 


Lectures in practical ethics were 
finally established by the fiefs, to- 


gether with the extension of the move- 
ment for “moral philosophy” which 
is discussed later. These were also 
taught in the places of instruction. In 
this way, the form of the places of 
instruction varied; but as adult edu- 
cational organs in the Edo period they, 
along with the village schools, played 
a major role in nurturing adult leaders 
and formed one of the traditions for 
adult education under the shogunate 
fief system. 


Private Movements in 
Adult Education 


In contrast to the adult educational 
activities based on the policies of the 
shogunate and of the fiefs for popu- 
lar enlightenment, there arose, spon- 
taneously and naturally, various move- 
ments for adult education from 
among the common people after the 
middle period of the Edo shogunate. 
Parallel to the schools directly con- 
trolled by the shogunate and the fiefs, 
various types of private and temple 
schools grew up. 

First was the Sekimon moral philo- 
sophy that arose among the common 
people in the Edo period. From the 
end of the 17th century (i.e., from 
the time of what is called the Gen- 
roku period) to the beginning of the 
18th century (the Kyoho period, and 
the period of the rule of the eighth 
shogun, Yoshimune), the merchants, 
or the townsmen (chonin) as they 
were called by their class name, final- 
ly established their social position in 
the cities or nearby areas. This was 
the period, too, when farm families 
who produced commercial goods be- 
came the true wielders of power in 
the farm villages. Yet, in such a period 
it was not possible for the spirit of 
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the townsmen, with their selfaware- 
ness as townsmen, the activities which 
formed the “way of the townsmen” 
to arise and become spontaneously 
established. Rather, this class stratum 
which had created its firm social 
standing, possessed a strong need to 
develop behavior suitable to its social 
standing as well as a system of daily 
life and morals—an ideology. 


Baigan Ishida—Pioneer 


The pioneer in the Genroku and 
Kyoho periods for the ideological 
formation of such a meaningful philo- 
sophy of the townsmen was Baigan 
Ishida, the originator of the Sekimon 
moral philosophy, or the Ishida School 
(Sekimon) of moral philosophy. Bai- 
gan Ishida (1685-1744) was born Kan- 
pei Ishida, the second son of a middle- 
level farmer of the fief of Tanba. Be- 
tween the ages of eleven and fifteen 
he served with a merchant family of 
Kyoto (then the religious and spirit- 
ual capital of Japan, the site of the 
imperial palace), and in that serving 
he came to know the spirit of the mer- 
chant; after which he returned to his 
family’s village and farmed for eight 
years. 

At the age of twenty-three he again 
went up to Kyoto and served in the 
store of a wealthy dry-goods mer- 
chant. Here he stayed, living the life 
of a merchant up to the age of about 
forty. By serving a town family, he 
not only experienced the philosophy 
of the merchant, but he also learned 
Shintoist theory and the Confucian- 
ism, especially Sun Confucianism, that 
formed its theoretical base. Finally, 
he endeavored to master the learning 
of Buddhism (Zen sect) and of Lao- 
tze and Chuang-tze. He trained under 
Ryoun Koguri; and then he studied 


the basic thought of Confucianism 
(its philosophy about human life). 
The year after the teacher Ryoun’s 
death (1729) Ishida, now forty-five 
years old, lectured to the masses in an 
easily understood language and with 
the familiar practical examples about 
various truths of human existence 
which he himself had experienced and 
comprehended. Gradually becoming 
more complex, he decided to offer 
guides for living to the hearts and 
minds of social men, who dwell in 
complexities. 


In the Kurumaya section of Kyoto 
he began lectures to the farmers, 
craftsmen, and merchants. Thus, he 
spoke to very small audiences, not in 
any way to draw applause, but chat- 
ting together with them. He also 
worked hard at turning out literary 
works, producing Kyoki Mondo (City 
and country questions and answers), 
Saika Ron (Theory on the Regulated 
Mau) and others. In a simple chapter 
he crystallized the concepts of the 
“way of the townsmen.” In Septem- 
ber, 1744, he fell ill, and his life came 
to an end. As was symbolized by his 
listeners applauding his enlightenment 
activities and the content of his stud- 
ies and his life, and again, as revealed 
in the thought contained in his life’s 
writings, Baigan was a person who 
sought the conceptual manifestations 
of the way of life and the spirit of 
the townsmen of his time. 


From the time of the building up 
of the feudal class system, there had 
been a number of barriers and dif- 
ficulties to the propagation of the 
ideology of the newly risen merchant 
stratum (and the stratum of progress- 
ive peasantry producing commercial 
goods) in the form of the unshake- 
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able authority of the shogunate-fief 
system. First, their new ideology had 
to conform to the “enlightenment po- 
licies” of the shogunate and various 
associated fiefs. It also had to assert 
the social capabilities and position of 
the newly risen class and compensate 
for the disadvantage they held in the 
ideology and method of the system 
of four popular classes, which were 
based on the rule of the samurai. Here- 
in was the subtle standpoint of the 
movement of the Sekimon moral phil- 
osophy associated with Baigan Ishida 
and his school of thought. 


Baigan tied his assertions from such 
a subtle standpoint as this with his 
teachings on the nature of man and 
natural law, which are contained in 
the Confucian “idea of natural law.” 
This he spread among the public, 


calling it the “study of knowing the 
nature of man.” 


Through his simple skill in per- 
suasion and writing, Baigan’s influence 
extended among the masses, beyond 
the merchant class which finally led 
to the great popular enlightenment 
movement of the last part of the Edo 
period. (This movement continued 
until the last days of the shogunate, 
when the trend of the new social 
revolution made its appearance and 
gradually excluded the movement.) 


Peasant Education 


The second movement for adult 
enlightenment that must be mentioned 
as having arisen among the common 
people in the Edo period is the move- 
ment for moral and economic teach- 
ing. 

Needless to say, the movement for 
moral and economic teaching begins 
with Sontoku Ninomiya (1787-1856). 


The period in which Sontoku was 
reared was one of corruption and de- 
generation of the shogunate govern- 
ment because of the weaknesses of the 
feudal bureaucracy; but it was also 
a period of reforms in the shogunate 
and various fiefs, with strong policies 
for stimulating commerce. At the 
same time, there were natural disasters 
—floods, fires, famines and volcanic 
eruptions—giving rise to unrest among 
the people. There was a concealed 
lack of faith in the shogunate-fief sys- 
tem. It was a time when the intellec- 
tual class began to sense “the wrongs 
spreading throughout the land.” 


Bearing the brunt of policies de- 
signed to such dangerous advances, 
the peasants finally began to leave 
the land and leave their families. Thus, 
the rural areas fell into a state of con- 
fusion and desolation. Sontoku Nino- 
miya devised a new program for rural 
villages designed to lead them into 
themselves and to encourage the peas- 
ants to rescue themselves from the ex- 
treme desolation reached in the years 
1804-1829. Standing in the midst of 
a field twice devastated by floods, he 
spotted some “discarded rice plants,” 
gathered them up and planted them in 
a paddy created out of wasteland. 
Helping to build up the villages and 
villagers, he finally developed the 
thought and movement and practice 
of morality for the peasants. He him- 
self was born the eldest son of a farm 
family on the brink of ruin. At an 
early age he lost his parents and went 
to work for other families. Supported 
through the good will of neighbors, 
he barely was able to sustain his own 
life; and yet he turned his attention 
to answering the bitter pleas of the 
peasants for assistance, feeling that 
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“though they are called the poor and 
troubled, they are the foundation of 
the state and each family and each 
person causes it to continue.” He 
taught the practice of thrift and self- 
help and the way of preserving and 
disseminating mutual aid (the way of 
human co-existence). Under the social 
system of that time and without such 
methods and ways of thinking, 
“ruined farmers” were able to rees- 
tablish themselves. 


Still, Sontoku Ninomiya demanded 
economy of the lords of the fiefs and 
a reduction of salaries for the fiefal 
warriors regardless of rank. Insisting 
on a reduction in the farmers’ taxes, 
he spoke about the position of the 
peasants: “Though the feudal lord’s 
castle is magnificent and there are 
luxurious gardens in the city, the 
source of wealth is in the villages.” 


Holding that “rioters and violent 
people are merely like storms of the 
land,” he not only made veiled warn- 
ings to the authorities, but he paid no 
heed to the treacherous use of force 
—setting of fires, beheadings, assassina- 
tions, and banishments—by the con- 
servatives under the lord of the Oda- 
wara fief. He made frontal attacks 
on the self-serving demands of the 
feudal warriors, the greatest obstacle 
on the road to the revival of the 
farmers. Saying, “If the fiefs’ allot- 
ments are not settled, full leadership 
will not be exercised ... ,” he forced 
a retrenchment for the first time in 
the living of the samurai. Still, re- 
duction in tax payments and other 
assessments was an absolute demand 
of the farmers; and the revival of 
their individual powers and independ- 
ence, too, was an absolute demand. 
Thus, the movement for moral and 


economic teaching must be said to 
have been created so that desperate 
rural villages might save themselves 
with desperate endeavors. 

Sontoku spoke of “humanity,” as 
against the way of heaven, teaching 
that “the way of humanity is man- 
made, and yet it is distinct from the 
natural principles that operate in na- 
ture.” Finally, he claimed that “the 
way of humanity, as opposed to na- 
ture, is a way based on diligent work.” 
He stressed the importance of the 
way of human creativity, so speaking 
the fact that the peasants’ own efforts 
to help themselves were the ultimate 
means for the peasants to make their 
living.“ 


Spread of Moral and 
Economic Teaching 


Sontoku put great effort into 
spreading the movement for moral 
and economic teaching in the domains 
south and west of Edo. It was, first 
of all, a movement for social reform 
mutual-aid systems based upon “zen- 
shin tsuijo,” or preserving and dis- 
seminating the good seed (in both 
the material and the spiritual sense). 
It was Sontoku’s words and actions 
that held together the enlightenment 
movement for economic revival and 
social reform. 

Out of this is born the significance 
of the movement for moral and eco- 
nomic teaching. In other words, the 
movement for moral and economic 
teaching was merged with practical 
education in economic recovery pro- 
jects for the peasantry. Believing 
that the basic principle for human 
existence is “through virtue to be re- 
warded by virtue,” he taught that one 
should establish diligent work, allo- 
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cation, and preserving and dissemi- 
nating as one’s formula for living. 
Compared to the movement for en- 
lightenment by ethical teaching that 
developed among the relatively rich 
merchants, the movement for moral 
and economic teaching, which arose 
as a movement for self-help in the 
poor-peasant stratum and which had 
as its great goal the enlightenment 
of even the farmers of the lowest 


stratum, holds a significance in the _ 


history of the enlightenment of the 
common people in the Edo period 
which must be noted especially. 

This movement went into a slump 
for a while as the shogunate declined, 
but right after the Restoration there 
again arose a need for self-help among 
the peasants, whose condition was 
practically unchanged from what it 
had been at the end of the Edo per- 
iod. Interest in the movement for 
moral and economic teaching was re- 
kindled in various places and after 
the Restoration it served as a private, 
mass-education movement filling in 
the gaps in the Meiji government’s 
policies for social education. In this, 
it accomplished a great deal. 


The Rural Reform Movement 
of Yugaku Ohara 


A person active as a leader of peas- 
ant, self-help efforts at almost the 
same time as Sontoku Ninomiya was 
Yugaku Ohara (1797-1858). Yugaku 
was born to a samurai family, but for 
some reason left his father’s home at 
an early age to roam from place to 
place. Sometimes he resided tempor- 
arily at Hokuso and worked to re- 
store this small mountain village, 
which was extremely impoverished. 
In this way he effected a great revo- 


lution in the lives of the peasants. 


He differed from Sontoku Nino- 
miya in that Sontoku bought his 
knowledge and skills, and having 
gained some standing, could lead the 
people from his position in the Oda- 
wara fief, while Yugaku mingled 
with the peasants and developed his 
activities for promoting rural reform 
on his own strength and from his 
own self-awareness. In order to pro- 
tect the position of peasants, enlight- 
ened in the midst of hostile surrond- 
ings, he finally turned his attention 
to the evil currents of the period and 
committed his life to this work. 


The devices in his program for rural 
reform included the teaching of a 
variety of subjects in agricultural 
economics and technology and such 
other subjects as home economics, the 
prohibition of alcohol, and the im- 
provement of marriage. Conferences 
were held for women, children, and 
exchange pupils from nearby villages 
to impart concepts of social educa- 
tion and the ancestral type of edu- 
cation for independent stabilization 
of their life by the peasants them- 
selves. 


The characteristics of his plans were 
the doctrine of making peasant life 
moral and rational and the point of 
removing peasant poverty for all time 
through a thorough-going rational- 
ization of the system of peasant life 
and through a positive and theoretic- 
ally worked out construction of rural 
villages. 

According to Yugaku, the ration- 
alization of the living system was 
achievable by starting to work with 
initiative and self-awareness. Conse- 
quently (just as in the case of Sontoku 
Ninomiya), the construction of the 
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village economy and, at the same 
time, the elevation of the morality of 
the peasants would have to await the 
decision of the peasants themselves to 
draw together. There was no reason 
for them to have to request orders 
from higher authority. It was at this 
point that Yugaku formed the soci- 
eties of “fellowship” (like the Hochi- 
koku congregation of the philosophy 
of human nature). The conferences 
of these societies decided various mat- 
ters and adopted methods for going 
ahead with new formats for living. 
These fellowship conferences, wom- 
en’s conferences and children’s con- 
ferences, thus, were an essential means 
of Yugaku’s rural enlightenment. 
Also, cooperative buying of necessi- 
ties and building through village co- 
operation are not unrelated to Yuga- 
ku’s methods for collectivist leader- 
ship. 

Yugaku’s idea followed out of the 
thought of the Edo period and had 
its basis in the ideas of natural law. 
Deriving his interest in the enlight- 
enment of the common people from 
his study of religion, Yugaku must 
be said to have drawn his ideas na- 
turally from Baigan’s concepts on 
“the study of natural principles.” 


Yugaku became hated by an evil 
governor, his corrupt representatives 
in the villages, and famous gamblers. 
He was placed on trial in Edo. Re- 
ceiving a suspended sentence, he fin- 
ally returned to the fellowships; but 
being watched by the authorities, he 
thought he was too much of a bur- 
den on his friends of the fellowships 
who were sheltering him. Unable to 
avoid the danger any longer, his long- 
standing Hachikoku congregation of 
the philosophy of human nature and 


other associations, the base for peas- 
ant enlightenment, were ordered di- 
solved and disbanded. However, in 
Nagabe village, Toyozumi village, and 
others, the work was carried on se- 
cretly. 


So, the peasants of Hokuso lost their 
leader and came to travel a cruel and 
difficult road again in the midst of 
the downfall of the shogunate and the 
achievement of the Restoration; but 
the many farmers who had received 
Yugaku’s teaching preserved his teach- 
ings and bore up under the disturb- 
ances. Yet, Yugaku’s movement, close- 
ly watched by the authorities, did 
not spread as widely in the rural 
areas as did the movement for moral 
and economic teaching; instead it 
remained buried in one limited area. 
From the viewpoint of the develop- 
ment of what we call rural adult edu- 
cation in the Edo period, we must 
say that this was certainly most re- 
grettable. 


Still, the concepts of rural reform 
which Yugaku left behind him must 
be said to constitute one school of 
adult education in the Edo period 
and a means of educating the peasants 
to promote such an end. The chang- 
ing means of education are particu- 
larly worth noting: leadership of the 
peasants through the men’s meeting 
on the 17th day of the month, the 
women’s meeting on the 28th day of 
the month and the occasional child- 
ren’s meeting which he originated, 
and the techniques of group leader- 
ship which he used with them. 


Again, the fact that such educa- 
tion was permeated with the idea of 
rationalizing rural life and improv- 
ing rural living must be particularly 
noted and compared with the other 
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schools of commoner enlightenment 
in the Edo period. Under oppression 
from the authorities and in a disad- 
vantageous social environment, Yu- 
gaku’s disciples—no more than mere 
farmers—were able to continue to live 
by his teachings for a long time. The 
rationalization of rural life, which 
should have come about in the natural 
course of things but did not, was 
carried on under Yugaku’s leadership 
and through his very great benevo- 
lence. 


Self Education in 
Youth Societies 


In the Edo period, youth groups 
(wakashu-gumi) systematized as age 
groupings existed in almost every vil- 
lage of the country under various 
names and forms. Almost without ex- 
ception, they had youth lodges (wa- 
kashu yado) and lived in these lodg- 
ing places as a group, either perma- 
nently, by rotation, or on a temporary 
basis. In their evenings of work to- 
gether as groups and in other activi- 
ties they acquired training in manners 
and etiquette, love and marriage in- 
stitutions, and the practices of the 
village. Furthermore, they also prac- 
ticed elementary reading, penmanship 
use of the abacus, etc. Almost all of 
the youth groups had fixed “rules” 
concerning the work and organiza- 
tion of the group. 


The organized groups of youths 
protected the villages from thieves, 
bandits, fires, floods, etc. They main- 
tained the villages’ roads, water 
courses and bridges, and carried out 
other cooperative works. They grew 
up in response to the villages’ needs 
for self-defense, self-policing, self- 
government, and for assistance with 


weddings and the festivals of the local 
tutelary diety. The social significance 
of those activities is recognized in any 
kind of society that has become sys- 
tematized, but, especially in the Edo 
period, it was necessary to have the 
help of the youths for meeting the 
various kinds of “joint responsibilities 
of the village” imposed by the sho- 
gunate and fiefs (tax assessments, 
corvee labor, crime prevention, guard- 
ing against fires, flood, etc.). These 
came to demand the urgent organi- 
zation of the youths and are also 
thought to be responsible for the 
spread of such organizations through- 
out the country. 


To consider the social-educational 
capabilities of the youth groups, it 
must be noted that in the Edo period 
the public training of youths took 
place almost entirely in a single place. 
Ordinarily, the youths entered the 
youth groups when they reached the 
age of fourteen to seventeen. The par- 
ents who made their sons stay at 
home, even though they had reached 
marriageable age, would deny them 
the chance to receive adequate educa- 
tion as youths. Thus, they made their 
sons go ahead and “join the group.” 


When a new youth joined the 
group, the whole youth group to- 
gether conducted various ceremonies 
in accordance with tradition. In co- 
operative living, the youths learned 
language, ceremonies, manners, cus- 
tomary practices and the rules of love 


and marriage. Jointly they wove 
straw and engaged in other evening 
enterprises. At the same time, they 
talked and sang and studied informa- 
tion about the world. The time for 
acquiring a village spirit was their 


most happy period. 
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However, youth groups, as self- 
governing groups of young men, were 
seen as dangerous for those actually 
running the government. About the 
middle of the Edo period (1829) the 
power of the youth groups expanded 
and the authorities, losing confidence 
in their ability to control them, or- 
dered the youth groups in some forty 
towns and villages centering on 
Aoume-machi (Musashi Province) 
dissolved. They prohibited them from 
gathering or consulting together. The 
youth groups in the shogunate’s do- 
main of Shimofusa were also ordered 
banned and dissolved. Thereby, the 
organization of youth groups incur- 
red a great blow; but the youths 
gathered on their own, taught each 
other, and otherwise acted spontan- 
eously. Even with the power it held, 
the shogunate was unable to enforce 
the ban, and organizations for youths 
came into the open again. 

After the Restoration, an awareness 
arose among the youths that a new 
era had come. Youth groups in their 
old forms gradually faded away and 
their power weakened and by the 
turn of the century, they were quite 
weak. What destroyed these natural 
groupings and self-government or- 


ganizations of the youths was not the 
power of the feudal government but 


‘was actually the changes in the so- 


ciety itself. At any rate, in about 1904 
and 1905 youth groups began to take 
the form of organized “youth clubs.” 

The youth groups, as the common 
peoples’ self-educational organs, run 
by and among the common people in 
the Edo period, had occupied a firm 
position and created a strong current 
of young men’s education. The re- 
markable development df youth 
groups in the Meiji period was built 
upon this tradition. 


Summary 


In the Edo period there was some 
compulsory adult education of the 
masses, conducted by the shogunate 
and the lords of the various fiefs. 
Similarly, there arose from among the 
masses, movements for adult educa- 
tion as one means of self-realization 
and self-help on the basis of the re- 
alities of their life. These two great 
currents, having escaped the inclusion 
in the political and social reforms of 
the Meiji Restoration, can be said to 
have lasted until the Meiji govern- 
ment instituted its system of adult 
education (social education). 


1Shogunate: The political and military government through which various feudal families 
ruled Japan, in the name of the Emperor, from the late 12th century A.D. onward. From 
the early 17th century to 1868, the Tokugawa clan ruled the country; their power only being 
seriously challenged after Commodore Perry’s arrival had exposed the shogunate’s essential 
weakness. These two and a half centuries are known as the Tokugawa period. 

*Edo: The former name of Tokyo, and the seat of government of the Tokugawa clan, there- 
fore, the era of that rule. 

8Samurai: The warrier retainers of the feudal lords. As the decades of internal peace under 
the Tokugawa regime passed, they found less and less use for their knightly prowess and 
more and more need for their services in administering the domains of the feudal lords 
they served. 

4Meiji Restoration: The overthrow of the shogunate in 1868 and the restoration of the 

Emperor to a central position in the government. The reign of the Emperor Meiji from 
1868 to 1912 saw Japan launched well on the road to becoming a modern state and world 
ower. 

SThis paragraph is a precis of the philosophy of Sontoku as it appeared in the original manu- 

script. H. L. Burleson, translator. 
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Planned Change in a 
Netherlandic Rural Region 


William A. C. Zwanikken 
Catholic Social Academy, Sittard, Netherlands 


THERE Is a real need for more com- 
munication between the theorists and 
practitioners in the community work 
field; there is a need also for exchange 
of results of experimental work done 
in different settings in various coun- 
tries. 


During our observation program in 
community work, teaching and train- 
ing in the United States in 1960, we 
became aware of a vivid interest 
there in experiences abroad. It is for 
this reason, exchange of experience 
and communication of ideas and ap- 
proaches, that we made a short sum- 
mary of the experimental project that 
our Social Academy (School of So- 
cial Work) undertook in the summer 
months of 1959 and that as a process 
is still going on. 

There is a vivid interest in the 
Netherlands in this pilot project. The 
Minister of Social Work visited the 
region-in-transition in the winter of 
1961. A number of social scientists 
and community workers ask for in- 
formation about methods used and 
follow-up of the project. The action- 
research report of our Academy, pub- 
lished in 1960, is nearly sold out." 

We do not offer our approach as in 
all respects the satisfying one. We 
only see that our methods worked in 
this specific setting. We tried to com- 
bine social survey and research meth- 
ods with as many as possible of the 
community education and social work 
methods. 


We aimed to bring about social 
change, planned change in attitudes 
and behavior, of people in a large ru- 
ral region in transition. Our frame of 
reference and terminology in this 
summarizing article follows basically 
the theoretical frame developed by 
Lippitt et al in their Dynamics of 
Planned Change.* We hope that this 
short summary may be of interest to 
students in this field in other coun- 
tries, and a contribution to the devel- 
opment of more sophisticated prac- 
tices and procedures, to a more con- 
sistent theory than occurs today. 


Long-range Goals 


In the spring of 1959 the Catholic 
Social Academy at Sittard was ap- 
proached by the President and Al- 
moner of the regional Catholic Char- 
ities in the Deanery of Thorn, prov- 
ince of Limburg, for a social work 
directed social survey and a long- 
range plan in behalf of the develop- 
ment of social services in this rural 
region. 

This agency was and still is the only 
social work institution in this nearly 
one hundred per cent Catholic re- 
gion, carrying a homemaking service 
and a bureau of family counseling. 
There was at that time only one un- 
trained social worker and no clerical 
staff in this agency. 

It served an area of eighty-four 
square miles with 13,500 inhabitants, 
living in thirteen scattered villages 
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and neighborhoods, divided over 
eleven Catholic parishes and six gov- 
ernmental units (municipalities). The 
office of the agency was located in 
the largest village, the “1000 year-old 
township of Thorn,” where the prin- 
cipal of the Deanery held office and 
the president of the Agency board 
lived. 

The representatives of the Acad- 
emy convinced the executive board 
of the Agency that a broader ap- 
proach than survey and planning was 
desirable, and how important it might 
be to involve the antagonistic com- 
munities in a self-analysis ‘and self- 
planning procedure to get things 
started. To have real support of the 
grass roots in this rather rigid society, 
it was necessary to involve the local 
leaders of all possible subgroups. 


Local Leaders 


The formal local leaders in this 
kind of communities are without 
doubt the pastors and priests of the 
parishes, and the heads of the govern- 
mental administrations, the mayors of 
the municipalities. 

The priests of the Catholic churches 
(the only ones in the region) are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Diocese of 
Roermond, a unit covering the prov- 
ince of Limburg (800,000 inhabit- 
ants). The pastors are mostly older 
people, some of them somewhat con- 
servative in behavior and attitudes; 
their chaplains are young and pro- 
gressive. 

The mayors appointed by the 
Queen are rather young and mostly 
active, trying to show themselves 
progressive and good administrators. 
Some of them were at that moment 
authoritarian leaders, a consequence 


of a certain apathy and dependency 
of the native inhabitants. 

Nearly all these priests and mayors 
are natives of the province of Lim- 
burg, a governmental unit comparable 
with the average American county. 
Most of them use one of the Lim- 
burgian dialects, pretty different 
from the official Dutch language. 
The use of these dialects in the daily 
communication gives a closer rela- 
tionship, suggests a kind of belong- 
ingness in the face-to-face relation- 
ships. 

The informal local leaders were not 
known to us at that moment. It was 
one of our first concerns to discover 
them, to contact them and to get 
their personal support. 


Culture 


Not only the cosy regional dialects 
but also the scenery, the pretty old 
townships and villages, the many still 
observed old customs give the impres- 
sion of a traditional pattern of cul- 
ture, a kind of folk-society, that was 
able to preserve itself from external 
urban influence. This is suggested 
also by the isolated geographical sit- 
uation near the Belgian frontier, be- 
tween the still unbridged Meuse 
River, woods, moors and heaths, and 
the poor public transportation sys- 
tem. 

We were sure that this idyl, held 
by many local leaders in the region 
was false. One of our first objectives 
was to show up the reality. The so- 
cial survey and statistical research 
carried out in the early beginnings of 
the project made it clear. There was 
a hidden but rapidly spreading ur- 
banization process going on through- 
out all the isolated communities. 
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Organization of the Project 


In our initial interviews with the 
representatives of the executive board 
of the Agency we spoke of our 
hunches of this invisible urbanization 
process. It was known that a good 
number of the younger people were 
working in the nearby coal mines of 
Southern Limburg. We supposed that 
another part of the population was 
daily commuting by bikes and buses 
to industrial towns at a ten miles dis- 
tance—Roermond, Sittard and Weert. 

We spoke of the consequences this 
might have on the attitudes and be- 
havior of the people at large. It was 
remarkable what a resistance this 
mere supposition roused at the mo- 
ment we presented our tentative work 
plan to the several local leaders. 

After getting the moral and finan- 
cial support of the formal leaders, we 
turned to the informal local leaders 
to get them involved and feeling re- 
sponsible for the project. We used two 
combined methods for this purpose. 
We approached them in a personal 
interview, and we provided them with 
bare facts obtained from statistical 
data. The National Census Bureau for 
Statistics was very helpful in support- 
ing figures, which we organized for 
our specific purposes. 

We were able to discover the local 
informal leaders with the special help 
of four of our advanced students. The 
Social Academy gave these students 
a social work field work placement 
for six months in the project. We 
placed them in four different villages, 
strategically spread over the region, 
where they were living all the time 
to contact the people, to build up 
close relationships with the communi- 
ties, to gather materials as participant- 


observers, and to guide the initial 
community development processes. 


The meaning of the cold facts 
should probably not have worked out 
very well without these close relation- 
ships built up by the students trained 
in using these relationships. Other- 
wise without objective data it should 
have been very difficult to break 
through the stereotypes in which 
such a community, still not ready to 
move, protects itself against change. 


The social work students, two 
young ladies and two young men, 
were familiar with rural life and 
spoke somewhat different, but re- 
lated Limburgian dialects. They were 
not native to the region and had no 
special commitments to one of the 
major subgroups. They were working 
within the organizational framework 
of the Agency but had the close su- 
pervision of three staff-members of 
the Social Academy. 

The guiding of the project was put 
in the hands of two staff members of 
the Academy, an adult educator and 
a social scientist, who spent weekly 
at least one day in the region for spe- 
cial interviews, meeting with the ex- 
ecutive board of the Agency, staff- 
meetings with the students and for 
some of the special events. The third 
staff member was a social worker 
with advanced knowledge in social 
case work. She gave a two weekly 
supervision to the students in personal 
interviews. 


The ultimate responsibility for what 
happened in the region was with the 
Agency. It was this Agency that 
turned directly to the people, that or- 
ganized the discussion groups, the 
events, meetings, etc. The guiding of 
the project was the technical assist- 
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ance, provided by the staff members, 
who took the role of the enablers, the 
experts,® the change-agent in Lippitt’s 
terminology.* 

In organizing the project in this 
way we tried to discern between the 
self-responsibility of the communities 
and their representatives—the client- 
system—and the professional roles 
helping the client-system to define 
problems, needs and goals, and to de- 
cide on its own planning for the fu- 
ture. 

Before turning to the ways em- 
ployed to help the communities to 
start the community development 
process, we have to give some atten- 
tion to the client-system as we found 
it, and as it discovered itself during 
the self-survey procedures. 


Characteristics of Thorn 
Region 


It was soon clear to us, that the re- 
gion was divided in two geographical 
and sociological subparts, in different 
stages of urbanization with strong 
feelings against one another. 

Both parts, the more agrarian west 
side and the more urbanized east side, 
have little opportunity for economic 
development, and a rather high sur- 
plus of labor force. The agrarian 
physical aspect is a relict of the past, 
and a poor indication of the occupa- 
tional structure. 

The underemployment causes the 
major part of the population to leave 
the region definitively or to commute 
to the nearby towns, especially the 
younger people. The most energetic 
people leave the region, and the mid- 
dle age class is much less represented 
than the youngsters and the aged. 
From a sociological point of view, 


this tends to a fixation of the tradi- 
tional attitudes, inadequate to meet 
the real needs of the invisible patterns 
and the internal system.° 


One of our major concerns was the 
challenge to the commuting young- 
ster, meeting an urban way of living 
in working and in school in these 
towns, then clashing with the offi- 
cially accepted pattern of behavior 
in his village and family life. 


A number of forces are working in 
this society undermining the tradi- 
tional pattern. The influence of the 
modern mass media (movies, news- 
papers, radio and television) was 
highly underestimated at the time we 
entered the region. On the other hand 
the pressures of the past, the social 
control of the environment are still 
strong. We were surprised by the 
power of the feelings between the 
subparts already mentioned, ;by the 
out-of-date strong feelings between 
the villages and the traditional antag- 
onisms of factions within the small 
communities. 


We met local leaders, involved in 
a life-long struggle with other au- 
thorities, opposed to sitting in meet- 
ings with one another. Once their 
grandfathers had quarrelled. 


A serious problem in the small com- 
munities is the lack of natural leader- 
ship. Social control is blocking the 
development of strong personalities. 
Too many local leaders were just 
“Jaudatores temporis acti,’ who did 
not see the hidden changes under the 
surface. 


Bare figures gave us some oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate this change. In 
the last ten years the number of peo- 
ple working in agrarian occupations 
fell back in the most agrarian part 
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from sixty-three per cent to forty- 
two per cent of the total occupation- 
al group, in the more urbanized part 
from thirty to fifteen per cent. Lo- 
cal leaders were not aware of the fact 
that commuting tripled. 

No wonder the small divided com- 
munities were not ready to move in- 
to cooperative actions, although as we 
discovered, human resources are avail- 
able. The crucial problem, why no- 
body took an initiative, was without 
doubt, a serious lack of communica- 
tion. 

The self-survey showed up very 
definitely: blockage of the communi- 
cation channels between generations; 
within families, church-communities 
and organizations; between institu- 
tions and their constituency, schools 
and parents, unions and their member- 
ship; between factions, communities 
and geographical subparts. 

These major traits of this society 
may not be so strange to social scien- 
tists familiar with European rural pat- 
terns, but the specific problem in this 
particular situation was that we don’t 
really deal here with an agrarian so- 
ciety. The wisdom of centuries does 
not fit any longer the needs of the 
people, especially not of youngsters 
and their parents. 

We had to emphasize the weak 
points of the society; it had its assets 
also. We found a very high standard 
of morality, responsibility towards 
the community, feelings for the im- 
portance of cooperation, trust in lo- 
cal leaders. These were promising in- 
dications for a successful approach. 


A Change Process 


Before introducing a change proc- 
ess, the staff of the project decided, 
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with the executive board of the 
Agency, on the next general princi- 
ples to observe in all circumstances: 


The staff decided on the next 
methods and procedure to imple- 
ment these general principles and 
goals: 


The process should be democratic, work- 
ing through the indigenous leaders directed 
towards long-term goals of integration and 
education to restore the capacity of the 
communities to tackle their own problems 
and goals. 

The change-agent’s role should be one of 
enabling and encouraging, of technical ad- 
vice and assistance to promote the self- 
activity, cooperation and planning within 
and by the communities. 

Research techniques. We thought it nec- 
essary in inducing change in a community, 
to confront the community with their “real 
needs.” It is up to them to act on the “felt 
needs.”® For a clear understanding of the 


: community problems we used the methods 


of —— observation, inquiry, statis- 
tical interpretation, directed and non-direct- 
ed interviewing, group interviewing. 

Community education techniques. The 
community self-survey in nine regional dis- 
cussion groups as developed in Canada and 
the United States, public interpretation in 
meetings and area conferences and on a 
limited scale in the local press and radio, 
later on in a specific pageant play. 

Social work techniques. Counseling and 
consultation, group work and intergroup 
work techniques were used all the time. 
Skillful working with the relationship was 
in our opinion the heart of the matter. 

Administrative techniques. Reporting, re- 
cording, budgeting proved to be very im- 
portant in supporting the process. 


At the moment we started the proj- 
ect it was not exactly clear to us how 
much all these techniques were neces- 
sary for a successful approach, or 
what techniques had to be added. It 
was one of the objectives of this ex- 
perimental project to determine which 
methods were most adequate and how 
to handle them. Furthermore the 
project was seen by the staff of the 
school as an all-round training exper- 
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ience for social work students. As a 
consequence, case work practice had 
to be involved. This somewhat 
strange-looking requirement of deal- 
ing with clients in a personal helping 
relationship showed up as an impor- 
tant learning experience and gave also 
a better understanding of the people 
in the region. The status of the stu- 
dents in the communities rose also in 
a remarkable way as a consequence of 
this helping capacity. This was very 
worthwhile in dealing with local 
groups. : 


We pointed out earlier the value 


of thorough social research and sur- 
vey before starting the process. Dur- 
ing the first month the students were 
in the region, they were busy with 
observation, statistical interpretation, 
gathering of data, etc. They had time 
to adjust to their environment, to get 
acquainted with formal and informal 
local leaders, and the communities got 
acquainted with them. They were in- 
vited into private homes and to the 
local social events. They had also the 
time to grow together into a team. 
We postponed the directed interviews 
to the last month the students were 
working here, but many informal in- 
terviews took place in this first month 
of contacting :people and beginning 
community participation. 


The self-survey procedure started 
after a month of careful preparation. 


The members of the discussion 
groups were chosen by the executive 
committee of the board, together with 
the change-agent. The groups were 
composed in that way, that all the 
subgroups of the townships and vil- 
lages were represented in each group 
with about 15-20 members. The dis- 
cussion programs were somewhat 


guided by the change-agent, who 
gave suggestions for the topics which 
might be covered. The topics cen- 
tered around the problems of the dif- 
ferent frames of integration’ in the 
communities, with special reference 
to the influences of urbanization and 
mass Communication. 


We discerned between next im- 

portant frames of integration: 

a. Natural frames: family life and 
geographical region. 

b. Educational frames: church, 
school, labor union, youth or- 
ganization, recreational and adult 
education organizations. 

c. Welfare frames: health and so- 
cial work. 


The study programs were flexible, 
and the members free to change the 
subjects, which some of them did. 
The programs were always overlap- 
ping, such that in important questions 
a broader scope was possible. 


The committees were presided over 
by natives of the region who got spe- 
cial instruction from the staff and as- 
sistance from the students who took 
care of the clerical work and served 
as “resource persons.” Because of the 
high prestige the change-agent en- 
joyed in the region, we thought it 
undesirable to attend these meetings. 
People had to do it themselves, had 
to take the responsibility for their 
problems. The students appeared to 
be no blockage in the communication 
process within the groups. They were 
seen as a part of the community, and 
they were a real asset in the commu- 
nication between the groups on the 
same level, and in the communication 
upwards with the agency and the 
change-agent, and downwards to the 
community at large. Strong feelings 
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of cooperation were developed in 
most groups in a short time. People 
who never met before on local and 
especially on regional level got ac- 
quainted and discovered common 
problems and attitudes. 

The public interpretation of what 
was going on and what might be done 
was strongly emphasized in the area 
conferences and public meetings, 
where results of, scientific research 
and self-survey were presented to 
large groups of people out of the re- 
gion. This was one of the means to 
broaden the core of participants in 
the project. 


The area census was an active means 
of involving another 150 volunteers. 
They visited in one week all the fam- 
ilies in the region to take statistics 
about participation in organizations, 
job occupation, commuting of the 
members of the families, etc. The re- 
sponse of the communities was im- 
pressive, only a very small percentage 
refused cooperation. It was an en- 
couraging test for the effectiveness 
of the process. 

The social work and administrative 
techniques were used within the 
framework of the described methods. 
They were less spectacular but of the 
highest importance all the time. They 
got a continuing attention of the staff- 
members in the weekly supervision 
visits in the region. 


Special Problems 


One of the important elements in a 
community development process is 
the development of the need for 
change. People have to convince 
themselves of the necessity to change 
in attitudes and behavior before they 
are ready to plan and act on their 


problems. This was very clear to us 
at the time we started to help these 
communities to help themselves. They 
had to discover what was wrong in 
their idyllic patterns of living. They 
feel much more secure in their tradi- 
tional ways of life, and we roused 
much resistance in our initial diagno- 
sis. 

The presentation of a scientific re- 
port was not enough; they had to dis- 
cover the problems themselves. The 
self-survey proved to be very help- 
ful. We provided the committees 
with some bare statistics and gave 
some suggestions, they did the diag- 
nosis themselves. We left the qualita- 
tive problems for them, we asked 
some questions. They got much far- 
ther than might have been possible in 
an “outside” research report. 


These facts combined with the 
findings of our survey were pre- 
sented in mass meetings. The talented 
speaking of one of our staff-members 
was an asset in the process. The larg- 
er the group and the farther the proc- 
ess, the more emotional elements were 
brought in. This and the personal ap- 
proach were very important in mo- 
tivating the communities to develop 
a willingness to act on the identified 
problems. 


The Working Relationship 


This relationship grew during the 


' process. Staff and students became 


better and better acquainted with peo- 
ple, and the confidence of local lead- 
ers in the communities grew. But 
there was also the danger of depend- 
ency or the change-agent. It was es- 
pecially in the beginning difficult to 
interpret the relationship, to make 
clear our task and theirs. Developing 
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new leadership was our first concern. 


Another problem showed up in the 
jealousy between the communities, 
the subgroups within, and their for- 
mal and informal leaders. We had to 
avoid showing any special preference, 
to stay neutral and uncommitted be- 
tween all these subgroups and their 
representatives. This was much more 
difficult to the students living in dif- 
ferent villages than to the staff visit- 
ing the region from outside. 


Resistance Forces 


We mentioned earlier the methods 
used in interpreting the goals of the 
process to local leaders first, to groups 
and communities next, to the region 
at large last. But this was not enough; 
there are always local leaders over- 
seen, who asked for personal atten- 
tion. We had to deal with resistance 
from these local leaders all the time. 


Most of this kind of resistance was 
resolved in personal interviews of the 
two staff members. They visited per- 
sonally about 200 local leaders and 
key persons in these first six months 
of the project. They used one morn- 
ing weekly and many nights in pay- 
ing this kind of visits. 


Timing the Process 


One of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the total project was the right 
timing of the specific events and the 
stages of the process. Much of this 
had to be done intuitively; things had 
to fit into the relatively short time we 
had. There were only six months that 
we had students in this field work 
placement. At the moment we started 
we had only some feelings about the 
situation; we had no facts. We did 


not know the local leaders, the real 
problems, the resources of the region. 
We had only one day weekly to 
guide the total process. 


The first month was necessary for 
preparation, for some basic research, 
for discovering the local leaders, for 
building up some workable structure 
and mechanics. 


The last month had to be reserved 
for interviews and reporting, for giv- 
ing some proposals, for giving help 
and support to build up a more def- 
inite structure for the future, for dis- 
connecting the relationship as it might 
develop. 


The four months left were for the 
initiation of the change-process, 
which we saw as a continuing proc- 
ess. The self-survey was the impor- 
tant means to get this process started. 
It was seen as the core of the project. 


This was the outward timing, but 
within this scheme we had the prob- 
lem to move with the communities 
at their pace. This was especially a 
problem in the discussion groups. 
Some of these doubled their sessions 
to get ready in time; others had to be 
braked not to take immature action 
at a time that the communities at 
large were not ready for that action. 
On the other hand we thought it 
preferable to have the community 
moving to one master plan, where as 
large as possible subgroups were in- 
volved in the planning and action. 
The discussion groups dissolved after 
the self-survey phase. 


After the project was over, plan- 
ning and action groups were formed 
in all the communities, where all the 
subgroups of that community are 
represented by their local leaders. 
They share the local responsibility 
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and the overall regional responsibili- 
ties with the regional council of the 


agency. 


Stabilization of Change 


After the project was over and al- 
ternatives, presented in a report to 
the agency, were developed, a struc- 
ture was chosen by the communities. 
A regional council was created for 
the overall planning of the region, 
and local community councils estab- 
lished. In the working relationship be- 
tween these two levels is the future 
responsibility for the community de- 
velopment of the region. Both the 
regional and the functional units are 
represented in this structure approved 
by the total community. 


This structure is now working 
since we left the project in Septem- 
ber, 1959, and it developed rapidly, 
after a short period of frustration 
when we withdrew from the region. 
A community worker has been ap- 
pointed for the guidance of the proc- 
ess. This worker is assisting the over- 
all council and the community coun- 
cils to act on recommendations made 
in the report or suggestions made in 
these councils. 

One of the most spectacular results 
is the development of the pageant 
plays mentioned earlier, where the 
special problems of family life in the 
region are played out before a large 
audience of parents. This play was 
brought by the action of the com- 
munity councils in all the villages. 
Special discussion groups are set up 
to talk over the consequences of what 
is demonstrated in this play. A real 
change in the education patterns is 
foreseen by these councils. 

The overall council did much im- 
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portant work in the betterment of the 
region. New agencies are founded, 
training programs developed. But 
the most important thing to mention 
here is the emergence of leadership 
on local and regional levels, and the 
establishment of a “working com- 
munication pattern.” 


Some Conclusions 


It is clear that an established pat- 
tern of methods cannot be given here. 
Probably it never can; each project 
is in one or the other way unique. We 
could only mention what worked in 
this specific situation, in this experi- 
mental approach, hoping that some 
of our findings may be of help and 
value in analogous projects. 

Probably some of our findings may 
be generalized as worthwhile hy- 
potheses: 


1. The idea of beginning with a 
nucleus of the community as empha- 
sized so strongly by Ch. King in his 
Community Organizing for Action 
may be valid.’ We enlarged the scope 
of the project at a pace and at a time 
desired by the community. Temporiz- 
ing the process was necessary to reach 
long-range goals. 

2. Outside “technical assistance” is 
important but should be focused on 
enabling the community to get in- 
sight into its own problems, to devel- 
op local leadership in tackling these 

roblems in a cooperative way. The 
broad self-survey is the heart of the 
matter but must be well prepared and 
combined with sound social research 
methods. 

3. It is necessary to temporize ac- 
tion. Long-term goals demand 
thorough planning. Channeling the 
needs for action in short-time proj- 
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ects with a real chance of success, 
e.g. a party for old aged, strengthens 
the attitudes for cooperation and col- 
laboration, shows up latent leader- 
ship. 

4. Involving a large group in spe- 
cial events, e.g. the inquiry, broadens 
the base of people ideatifying them- 
selves with the goals of the project, 


gives satisfaction to the community, 
self-confidence and _ self-reliance in 
the major future tasks. 


5. The follow-up of a project is as 
important as the initiating. The gen- 
eralization and _ stabilization of the 
change require structure and profes- 
sional guidance and skill. 


1H.A.J. de Kok en Dr. W.A.C. Zwanikken, Streek-zelf-onderzoek Thorn-Katholieke Co- 


ciale Academie, Publ. No. 1, 1960. 


2R. Lippitt, J. Watson and B. Westley, The Dynamics of Planned Change, New York: 


Harcourt, 1958. 


’Murray G. Ross, Community Organization, Theory and Principles, New York: 1955, 


Chapter 8. 
‘Lippitt et al, op. cit., Chapter 1. 


“George C. Homans, The Human Group, New York: 1950, p. 110. 
*W.AC. Zwanikken, Community Work in the United States, The Hague 1961 Ministry of 


Social Work, p. 4. 


‘Institutions important in the “integration processes.” 


SNew York: 1948. 


Education Toward Changing 


Social Environment 


William J. Cook 
National Field Director, Church Peace Union 


MANY APPROACHES to program are 
possible for national organizations de- 
siring to modify a social environment. 
One only will be discussed here, as it 
is my conviction. that it bears most 
promise in the light of current con- 
ditions within the United States. 
National organizations are confront- 
ed with two problems: an enormous 
theoretically potential audience, and 
an increasing complexity of substan- 
tive considerations relative to any as- 
pect of the social environment. Only 


supreme naiveté could lead a national 
organization to predicate its program 
on an attempt directly to educate 
“the masses,” or to ignore their sig- 
nificance for all other than short- 
range, superficial, limited goals. The 
organization must choose between 
clever manipulation to achieve high- 
ly specific and limited goals (for ex- 
ample, passage of a particular bill); 
or it must develop a program method 
adapted to the structures and proc- 
esses of national consensus and influ- 
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ence. Choice between these alterna- 
tives will be determined by the clarity 
of thinking on the part of those re- 
sponsible for policy in the organiza- 
tion, and on their perception of the 
social realities and needs of the day. 
It is my conviction that the manipu- 
lative, or “program-pushing,” process 
is not relevant to the needs of an or- 
ganization operating to “bridge the 
gap between religion and labor,” and 
is not in the best interests of either 
religion or labor. Also, the fact that 
there is no such entity or self-identi- 
fication as “religion” or “labor” causes 
me to doubt seriously even the pos- 
sibility of welding an alliance between 
the two devoted to such purposes. 
Any such attempt would only create 
another pressure group composed of 
some religionists and some represen- 
tatives of labor who more or less 
agreed on a program to be pushed. 
When we turn to the alternative, 
a program method adapted to the 
structures and processes of national 
consensus and influence, we are delv- 
ing into an area which only recently 
has been explored in a preliminary 
way, and that only in certain narrow 
areas such as foreign policy develop- 
ment. However, enough work has 
been done to suggest at least a tenta- 
tive model which might be useful. 


The Three Strata 


For any given issue concerning a 
change in social environment three 
strata of indi,iduals and groups pro- 
vide convenient levels of attention. 
One of these is the policy-forming 
and administrative group; the second 
includes various mass publics; the third 
is composed of what David Truman 
has termed “the intervening elites.” 


All three of the groups are politically 
relevant, but in different respects. 
Their political relevance will eventu- 
ally issue in and be measured by some 
form of governmental legislation, reg- 
ulation, or administration of the area 
of social environment around which 
they orient. This governmental ac- 
tion will serve either to confirm a 
change in that environment, or to 
lead toward such a change. Continued 
and repeated failure to take govern- 
ment action of one type or the other 
in changing, a social environment 
where a consensus or social condi- 
tions demand it will result in funda- 
mental difficulties for the governors. 


A national organization following 
the manipulative approach will con- 
centrate on placing “their men” or 
their equivalent, “their ideas,” in the 
policy-forming and administering 
group. They will do this by various 
means that short-circuit the complex 
democratic processes of policy for- 
mulation and execution. 

The naive national organization will 
seek to arouse the mass of publics, 
inspiring them to voice the “will of 
the people” that some change take 
place—change defined so ambiguously 
as to be interpretable to cover any- 
thing, or so specifically as to render 
impossible mass support. 


The “Intervening Elites” 


The national organizations that cur- 
rently seem to be most promising fo- 
cus on the third stratum, the “inter- 
vening elites.” Unlike the first strat- 
um, the policy-formers and executors, 
these “intervening elites’ do not 
have at their immediate command 
the instruments of power and the re- 
sponsibility for the use of these in- 
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struments in immediate situations. 
They do have the advantage of sus- 
tained interest in and attention to the 
problem area, and to the extent that 
the quality of this interest and atten- 
tion has been high and consistent, they 
will in most cases have the willing 
ear of those burdened with responsi- 
bility for immediate and concrete de- 
cision. The quality of policy will be 
increased by their constructive, in- 
formed criticism. 


Equally important, they tend to 
have the ear of the mass publics, 
which look to them for guidance as 
to a behavorial model in the face of 
complex crises and problems. This 
guidance is rejected when too great a 
gap exists between the behavior advo- 
cated and the behavioral traditions 
that have developed in the mass pub- 
lics since childhood (behavioral char- 
acteristics linked in great part to 
demographic and sociological charac- 
teristics). When this happens, though, 
in areas of broad and general inter- 
ests, a revolutionary stage is at hand. 


The “intervening elites” in an open 
society will rise from the mass pub- 
lics and hence “represent” them as 
the more able and influential among 
their number. They form an “open 
bottomed aristocracy” in the sense 
that participation in the aristocracy 
is based on ability and actual influ- 
ence, not birth. Any able and influ- 
ential member of the mass publics 
may move up through the open bot- 
tom into the aristocracy. The solidi- 
fying of the membership of this aris- 
tocracy would mean that the mass 
publics had lost their voice; the pol- 
icy-formers and implementers their 
base for action in a broad consensus; 
and the “intervening elites” their 


closeness to the mass publics and 
hence their ability to offer a behavior- 
al model. This fragmentation of com- 
munication forms the base for poten- 
tional revolution. 


If this rough analysis is representa- 
tive, then in a democracy the quality 
and ability of the intervening elite is 
critical, since it forms the connecting 
link between the mass publics and the 
policy elites. Political leadership is 
important and needed, particularly in 
the office of the presidency; but the 
choice of this leadership is greatly de- 
pendent upon the quality of the inter- 
vening elites, through their influence 
on the mass publics. The provision 
of opportunities to move from a mass 
public into an intervening elite or a 
policy elite is important and needed, 
but such opportunities can only be 
provided when there is a large and 
able intervening elite to propose and 
support those measures which buttress 
the broad public education needed to 
increase the pool from which the in- 
tervening elites may be drawn. 


At this point, it should be empha- 
sized that the three strata are popu- 
lated by different individuals at differ- 
ent times, and that movement among 
these three is quite fluid. This move- 
ment for any one individual is in a 
large part related to the area of his in- 
terests and abilities. On defense mat- 
ters a labor leader may be in the in- 
tervening elite, while occasionally 
with a favorable administration, he, 
may find himself in a key govern- 
mental policy position. Likewise, a 
clergyman may discover that on eco- 
nomic matters, to mass publics, inter- 
vening elites, and policy formers alike, 
he is a member of the mass public; 
while on a question of church-state 
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relations, he is looked to as a member 
of one of the two elites. 

This carries implications for a na- 
tional organization seeking to build 
a program the purpose of which is a 
change in the social environment. In 
the face of limited budget, time, and 
talent, a highly targeted audience in 
the intervening elites may be the most 
effective and economical approach. 
The effort is lost on the mass publics 
—they are ill equipped to deal help- 
fully with complex issues, and tend 
to follow the behavioral model of the 
intervening elites. They are also so 
numerous as to defy any even rela- 
tively comprehensive effort on the 
part of a small private organization 
to educate them. The effort likewise 
tends to be lost on the policy elites. 
The demands on their time, talents, 
and energy of dealing with the area 
of social environment with which 
they are concerned probably already 
are so vast and complex as to render 
them susceptible only to help they 
solicit directly, or to “help” which 
is forced upon them through political 
manipulation. The size, strength, and 
quality of the intervening elites re- 
lated to their problems will probably 
have great effect on the relative em- 
phasis between “help” and “manipu- 
lation,” and on the sources from 
which help is solicited. It also will 
have bearing on the choice of policy 
elites; it is difficult to choose an ob- 
viously biased or incompetent person 
if a large and respected body of high 
quality intervening elites exists. 


Identifying the Elites 


When it comes to identifying the 
specific intervening elites which are 
to be targeted by a particular organi- 


zation, one can make two general 
statements. (1) These elites are to be 
found primarily in the top people, the 
leadership elements, of various inter- 
est groups and pressure groups; in the 
corporate structure; in the trade union 
movement; in a good many churches; 
in the professional associations, in- 
cluding particularly public school 
teachers and academic associations; in 
the more conspicuous positions in the 
direction and management of the mass 
media; and in the voluntary organiza- 
tions. (2) The determination of a 
specific elite will depend very heavily 
on a closely reasoned definition of 
purpose on the part of an organiza- 
tion, if a buckshot effect is to be 
avoided. 


Program Content and 
Methodology 


Once the purpose of an organiza- 
tion’s program has been developed in 
a form such that its target audience 
is identifiable, then attention may be 
turned to questions of program con- 
tent and methodology. These latter 
are controlled by the purpose and au- 
dience, as well as by questions of 
staff and budget limitations, and can- 
not be determined in the abstract. 
However, it should be obvious that 
an audience in the intervening elite 
is not to be satisfied—or held—by the 
trivial, the panacea, or the irrelevant. 
Content relevant to real and develop- 
ing major situations, providing an op- 
portunity for responsible social action 
through the various channels avail- 
able to the participant-audience in the 
line of their day-to-day activities, has 
to be developed. This content de- 
velopment must in large part be a 
product of the participant-audience 
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itself, and not merely of the staff. 
These elites bring to the organization 
an expertise and fund of social obser- 
vation of their own which can make 
a vital contribution to this develop- 
ment of program content, and which 
must be respected. 


Whatever is done, if respect for the 
integrity of the work (and with re- 
spect, increasing influence) is to be 
attained, then quality and freedom of 
inquiry must be hallmarks of every 
program. It must be so to the point 
that busy, capable, influential men and 
women will feel it important to par- 
ticipate, not because of social prestige 
to be gained or as a way of discharg- 
ing an obligation, but because the 
program approach of the organization 
strengthens them and their effort to 
build a better and stronger society. 


The Role of the Organization 


This will require consistent under- 
statement and underplaying of the 
role of the organization and staff. It 
will require time for the worth of the 
approach to be felt rather than the 
noise of the organization to be heard. 
This will mean a slow, plodding start 
with only a few who participate at 
first. Even they may be at work main- 
ly in exploring and developing a defi- 
nition of purpose that at a later date 
can be used to identify the organiza- 
tion’s audience and develop its pro- 
gram. Personal consultations, commit- 
tee study, off-the-record seminars that 
are under no pressure to produce a 
statement, will be the tools employed 
at first. Numbers of participants will 
be forgotten; quality and ability will 
be emphasized, as will selection of 
members of the intervening elites. 
The relatively young and unknown 
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will receive particular attention, when- 
ever such with promise of ability are 
spotted; from these a web of quality 
can be developed among the persons 
who tomorrow will hold the key spots 
in the intervening and policy elites. 
But most of all, an attitude of experi- 
menting with something important, 
the success of which cannot be guar- 
anteed, will be required. Pressure to 
be successful will not be exerted by 
the board—only pressure to try the 
promising and to keep trying as the 
pieces fall into place. 

This has more the sound of a ser- 
mon than a memorandum on pro- 
gram. It has that same air of general- 
ity and lack-of specifics. But the spe- 
cifics can be developed only as the 
concrete problems of a particular or- 
ganization are dealt with. It per- 
haps serves our purpose to suggest 
that we must: 

(1) Develop a closely articulated 
purpose relevant to the needs 
of our day, and the problems 
in the area of our concern. 

(2) Derive from this statement of 
purpose a target audience 
among the intervening elites. 

(3) Prepare with this target audi- 
ence experimental programs in- 
volving a quality, depth ap- 
proach to problems of religion 
and labor. 

(4) Emphasize, at least in the 
earlier stages, a conceptual ex- 
ploration of religion and labor 
to provide a framework for the 
integration and interpretation 
of data supplied by our society. 

(5) Develop a style of approach to 
program that places the organi- 
zation and its contribution to 
society in proper perspective. 
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The Role of the University 


in an Undirected Society* 


A. A. Liveright 
Director, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


DEsPITE ALL KINDS of distractions and 
counter-attractions in Chicago, I am 
happy to be with you tonight, for I 
share the feeling expressed by Sir 
Geoffrey Vickers in his book, The 
Undirected Society. He said, and I 
agree, “I would record how glad I 
am that North America contains Can- 
ada as well as the United States.” 

When I originally asked for guid- 
ance about my speech tonight, Bob 
Rae and Carl Williams suggested that 
I take as my text the recently pub- 
lished book, University Adult Edu- 
cation written by Renée and William 
Peterson. I am not sure whether they 
suggested this because it raises basic 
questions about much of university 
adult education in the United States 
and possibly supports the position of 
university adult education in Canada, 
or whether they proposed it because 
it has stirred up more controversy and 
discussion than any book on the sub- 
ject which has been published for 
years. Regardless of the reason, I am 
happy to take the book as one of my 
texts, because I believe it does raise 
some: basic, important and penetrat- 
ing questions about university adult 
education. 

As I was thinking about this paper, 
I talked to the Center’s “Honorary 
Canadian” Peter Siegle, and he called 
my attention to another book, the one 
by Sir Geoffrey Vickers which I have 


already mentioned. I would like to 
take that as my second text. 


The Role of a University 


Based on these two books, I want 
to share with you my ideas about the 
proper and necessary role of a uni- 
versity in the world today, and to 
suggest what university adult educa- 
tion should be in the light of this role. 
I don’t expect all of you to agree with 
me, but I hope that, at least, I can 
communicate with you sufficiently so 
that we will agree about what con- 
stitutes our area of disagreement. 


Before I move into my basic posi- 
tion about the role of a University, 
let me review with you the major 
points contained in the Peterson book. 
They examine carefully, comprehen- 
sively, effectively and critically the 
significance of adult education today, 
what it is that universities in the Unit- 
ed States are doing about adult edu- 
cation, and, more specifically, what it 
is they are doing that they should not 
be doing. They then suggest a policy 
for university adult education. Their 
review of what it is that universities 
should not be doing, is, to my mind, 
the major strength of the book. It is 
this portion of the book which makes 
it required reading for all university 
adult educators. 


*Based on a speech presented at The Canadian Association of Directors of Extension 
and Summer Sessions meeting, Montreal, Canada, June 12, 1961. 
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Major Criticisms 


Embedded in the many criticisms 
that they make of university adult 
education, and emerging from the 
chamber of horrors of non-university 
programs which they cite, the fol- 
lowing major criticisms of university 
adult education, stand out. First, they 
suggest that universities have, to a 
great extent, abdicated their respon- 
sibility for selecting goals, content 
and program, and that, by dint of too 
great emphasis on “felt-needs” and 
“democracy” in planning, they per- 
mit the students themselves (or par- 
ticipants or customers as they are 
called) to establish goals and select 
content. Second, they accuse uni- 
versity adult educators of purveying 
thousands of non-college-level pro- 
grams and courses, and cite scores of 
examples to prove their point. Close- 
ly akin to this criticism is their con- 
tention that university adult educators 
have not defined what they mean by 
“university-level” programs, and thus 
have no criteria for selecting between 
what they should and should not of- 
fer. Next, they ridicule the increas- 
ing emphasis on method rather than 
content, and decry the absence of 
good solid content in most university 
adult education programs. Criticizing 
programs in the credit area, they cite 
cases and examples to prove their con- 
tention that standards for evening col- 
lege credit programs are inferior to 
those for day-time programs: that the 
students do not measure up to day- 
time students, and that faculty are 
frequently recruited from the less 
qualified persons both on the campus 
and off. Discussing the informal, non- 
credit programs, they point out that 
it is in this area that some of the best 


and some of the worst kind of edu- 
cation is being conducted, but they 
devote their attention exclusively to 
examples of the worst kind of edu- 
cation—neglecting entirely examples 
of the “best” education to which they 
refer. Moving to community develop- 
ment, which they call “University 
Non-education,” the Petersons really 
find themselves in a state of despera- 
tion and horror. In this connection, 
they say, “Adult educators in com- 
munity development have gone into 
an already well-staffed field, to which 
they contribute nothing that is new 
and little that is useful.” 

There are other criticisms, but this 
will serve to provide you with a fair- 
ly accurate and factual résumé of 
their feelings about the weaknesses 
and short-comings of university adult 
education in the United States today. 


Underlying Causes 


Dealing with underlying causes for 
this miserable situation, they refer to 
the peripheral status of the extension 
divisions, to the lack of satisfactory 
academic background of many of the 
administrative officers, and to the fal- 
lacious idea that adult education must 
pay for itself whereas the university 
expects to share the costs of all other 
kinds of education. 


Cures and Remedies 


Turning to cures and remedies, the 
Petersons conveniently forget their 
chapter on the significance of adult 
education in which they state, “The 
greatest task of adult education, and 
the greatest obligation laid upon the 
state universities in this disordered 
present, is to restate the cultural and 
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political ideals of America,” and in 
which they further point out that the 
functions of adult education include 
remedial, vocational, cultural and po- 
litical education. Having stated these 
broad functions and great purposes, 
the Petersons suggest that the present 
situation can be dealt with by: “estab- 
lishing an accounting system from 
which university administrators could 
learn what is doing in adult educa- 
tion, at what cost, with what changes 
from the past, and so on; by coordi- 
nation to reduce undue waste in the 
use of personnel and facilities; and 
by liaison between the university and 
the public, in order both to mitigate 
the exploitation of the faculty that is 
otherwise common, particularly at a 
public university, and to maintain 
good public relations.” They also 
recommend less “democracy” in set- 
ting goals and determining content, 
closer integration between day and 
extension programs and up-grading 
the quality of extension administra- 
tors. 


Despite what I believe to be a very 
weak, unimaginative and inadequate 
series of recommendations, I do share 
many of the Peterson’s criticisms of 
what now passes under the guise of 
university adult education. My major 
argument with them is that, on the 
one hand, they take no cognizance of 
the important, pioneering, significant 
and truly “university-level” programs 
which have emerged during the past 
ten years and that, on the other, their 
only prescription for dealing with the 
sick patient is one of catharsis. At no 
point—after the introductory chapter 
on the significance of adult educa- 
tion—do they really deal with the pos- 
sible role of university adult educa- 


tion, nor do they ever set up bold 
and courageous goals and directions 
for it. 

But it is when they describe their 
concept of what,a university is that 
I find myself in major disagreement 
with them. 


Two Core Purposes 


In the chapter which deals spe- 
cifically with a Guide to Policy, they 
refer to the “two core purposes” of 
a university, namely “scholarly re- 
search and the education of young 
people toward a degree.” I do not 
argue with the fact that a university 
has responsibility for scholarly re- 
search, but I do when this statement 
is construed to mean that all research 
must be carried on within the ivory 
tower, that such research must not 
take place in the community and that 
any research which deals with social 
development and change is to be ruled 
out. And I would certainly raise seri- 
ous questions about the statement that 
the second role of a university is “the 
education of young people toward a 
degree.” Why only young people and 
why only toward a degree? 

An historical view of universities in 
England, and on the continent as well 
as a more distant look at education in 
Greece, would suggest that tradition- 
ally it was adults who were involved 
in the educational program and that 
a degree was totally unimportant if 
not non-existant. 

Examining the role of the university 
in carrying on “scholarly research,” 
we are immediately faced with the 
question of the degree to which a uni- 
versity and its scholars have an obli- 
gation to provide leadership and di- 
rection in society as well as to be con- 
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cerned with abstract study and docu- 
mentation. 


The University— 
A “Change Agent” 


The crucial question in this regard 
is whether a great university in the 
twentieth century should function as 
a “change agent” in the social sciences 
as well as in the natural sciences. Even 
the most traditional educators in the 
United States seem to accept the fact 
that it is proper and appropriate for 
a university to concern itself with the 
identification and creation of new 
physical elements and to contribute 
directly to the manufacture of new 
methods for mass physical destruction. 
On the other hand, many of them be- 
lieve that the traditional role of a uni- 
versity is being abrogated when it 
addresses itself to research in housing, 
urban renewal, unemployment, human 
relations and industrialization and then 
attempts to carry on educational pro- 
grams through extension which deal 
with these problems. 

I should now like to present some 
data to support my own position as 
to the role of the University in an 
undirected society—one which you 
may have gathered, is quite at variance 
with the Petersons’. 


The Round Table on 
Man and Industry 


Let me turn to Canada, to the Uni- 
_ versity of Toronto and more specific- 
- ally to “The Round Table on Man 


and Industry,” which was sponsored ° 
by its School of Social Work, as an 


example of what I believe a university 
should concern itself with in these 


hectic and changing days. This con- 
ference, called for the purpose of “ex- 
ploring the impact of Canada’s rapid 
industrialization on the well-being of 
the individual,” represents to me the 
perfect prototype of what a university 
should be doing in both scholarly re- 
search and also in effective continuing 
education. 


In addition to citing this Round 
Table as a successful and appropriate 
function for a university, I would also 
like to review with you a few major 
points which were made in Sir Geof- 
frey Vickers’ book The Undirected 
Society, which was an outcome of 
the Round Table. 


First, in connection with the diag- 
nosis of our modern industrialized so- 
ciety, Vickers at many points empha- 
sizes the “gulf between the absolute 
values of the philosopher and the 
theologian and the relative values of 
the politician.” He also stresses the 
importance of answering various kinds 
of questions about the changes which 
concern us such as, “how these 
changes happen, the effect of these 
changes upon us,” and, in a different 
vein, “What matters most?” He sug- 
gests that the “understanding of pro- 
cess is essential to right choosing.” At 
another point, in discussing the 
changes brought about to a great ex- 
tent by industrialization, Vickers says, 
“Often the violence of these periodic 
changes is due to their belatedness; 
and this in turn may result from the 
incoherence of the society concerned, 
which has been unable to mobilize the 


attention, the energy or the agreement 
needed for action until some condi- 
tion has become so acute as to threat- 
en imminent destruction.” 
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Educating for Change 


In this last phrase, I propose that 
Vickers has suggested the unique and 
important role of a university in the 
area of continuing and community 
education. If a university is not to 
be isolated from the society in which 
it exists and if it has some responsi- 
bility for influencing the direction of 
change in society, then it must mobil- 
ize the energies required to consider 
the various alternatives involved in 
reaching agreement for action. The 
university has the responsibility for 
examining the process and for edu- 
cating adults about how changes oc- 
cur, about the consequences of vari- 
ous possible changes, and about the 
values involved in these consequences. 


Expanding further, about the nature 
and kinds of change confronting us, 
Vickers suggests two other situations 
in our modern society which, I be- 
lieve, call for an increasing degree of 
involvement by universities in adult 
education. In one passage he states, 
“The volume of this disturbance 
(caused by industrialization), unless 
controlled is bound to grow more 
rapidly than the adaptability of the 
society and must threaten society 
with one or both of two related dan- 
gers. One danger is that society may 
fail to adapt itself to the changes and 
may break down. The other is that 
society will adapt itself only at the 
cost of some major and adverse change 
in valuation, that it may be able to 
survive only by the sacrifice of values 
which today it rightly deems essen- 
tial.” In the face of the dangers 
which, I am certain are apparent to 
all of us, are we in universities to sit 
back and merely report what has hap- 
pened in the past and to serve only 


as the sorry and detached recorders 
of what is happening today, or are 
we to take some part in providing 
data, information, procedures and 
leadership in the decision-making pro- 
cess which is under way? 

A final passage from Vickers that 
I would like to quote says, “A revolu- 
tion is needed in the thinking of all 


‘of us, to create the conditions for 


policy-making at the level at which 
is required today.” This revolution 
is underway and I am fearful lest it 
be led entirely by members of the 
John Birch Society, the Ku Klux Klan 
and White Citizens Council on the 
one side or by inflexible Marxists on 
the other. If we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of industrial disturbance to so- 
ciety and to provide the facts, infor- 
mation and research which are essen- 
tial to informed and intelligent pol- 
icy making, universities cannot af- 
ford to limit their activities to schol- 
arly research narrowly conceived nor 
to the education of the young for a 
degree. 


Decisions to Participate 


A great university must, therefore, 
make a decision as to whether it will 
participate in the revolution or sit on 
the sidelines and merely report on the 
revolution from afar. There may well 
be some institutions of higher learning 
that decide on an observer’s role, and 
that is their privilege. But if we are 
to make wise decisions, there must be 
others which participate. And these 
are the ones in which responsible, in- 
telligent and alert adult educators will 
operate. 

Before I finish let me suggest in 
brief fashion what it is that these uni- 
versities which have made the decision 
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for participation must do if they are 
to fulfill their role in modern society: 
what it is that they must do in an 
adult education program which is 
unique both to a university and to 
adult education. 


Curricula Revision 


First, they must revise their existing 
curricula, content and teaching meth- 
ods so that undergraduate education 
develops the kind of curiosity and 
provides the kinds of skills necessary 
for life-long learning rather than serv- 
ing, as most undergraduate programs 
now do, as final or terminal education. 


This will mean that content and 
curricula must be so developed that 
major emphasis is placed on securing 
a general understanding and sense of 
wonder and excitement about various 
subject matter areas rather than on 
providing a pre-digested set of facts 
and figures. It will mean that the ob- 
jective of undergraduate programs 
will not be one of closure, but rather 
that courses will end with a series of 
questions, problems and dilemmas 
which will stimulate further inquiry 
and curiosity. Much emphasis must 
be placed on providing students with 
skills of inquiry and independent 
study during the college years and 
greater reliance must be placed on 
tutorials so students will be in a po- 
sition to study on their own after 
they leave school. 


Continuing Education for 
Alumni 


In addition to building devices for 
stimulating curiosity and providing 
skills for independent study into the 
undergraduate curriculum, the alumni 


associations and secretariats of col- 
leges and universities, along with their 
present preoccupation with football 
audiences and raising money, must 
become increasingly involved in of- 
fering programs of continuing educa- 
tion for alumni. Carrying on from 
the kind of undergraduate curriculum 
and program which will stimulate a 
desire for continuing education, the 
alumni association must become a vital 
medium for making a program of life- 
long learning a reality. In this con- 
nection, it is encouraging that a pub- 
lication outlining the potentialities of 
alumni associations as educational arms 
of the university was published last 
year, and that the American Alumni 
Council is emphasizing increasingly 
the educational responsibilities of 
alumni secretariats. 


Special Degree Programs 


Second, universities must make it 
possible for adults who have not com- 
pleted their basic baccalaureate to do 
so in a manner which is appropriate 
to adults rather than to youthful un- 
dergraduates. This will require spe- 
cial degree programs, provisions for 
advanced standing, and some central 
examining board or bureau such as the 
University of London, which through 
its External Degree permits an indi- 
vidual to earn a degree on the basis 
of what he knows rather than on class 
attendance. 

More specifically, this will mean 
that these special degree programs 
must be so developed that adults may 
complete the work for their bacca- 
laureate without sitting in class for 
four years on a full-time basis or for 
some ten years at night school. The 
old system of credits will have to be 
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revised so the degree will be granted 
for the knowledge and education that 
an adult possesses rather than for the 
amount of time served in classrooms. 
Such a program must also serve adults 
who are not directly on the campus, 
through devices such as correspon- 
dence, self-study and tutorials. To 
provide a flexible program some reci- 
procity must be developed between 
universities offering special degrees, so 
work done in one institution may be 
evaluated and accepted toward a de- 
gree in the other institutions. 

It is fortunate that a beginning has 
been made in this direction through 
the Brooklyn Experimental Degree 
program, the Associate in Arts at 
Syracuse, and the Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies Degree at the University of 
Oklahoma. It seems likely that sev- 
eral other institutions around the 
country may be moving in the direc- 
tion of special degree programs this 
year and that close cooperation among 
them will be maintained. 


Problems of Urbanization 


Third, universities must concern 
themselves with the compelling prob- 
lems of urbanization which surround 
them and must take active part in the 
development of research and educa- 
tional programs which make possible 
solutions to problems of immigration, 
dependency, unemployment, human 
relations and sound urban planning. 
In this connection, the extension di- 
visions or adult education branches of 
universities should provide a bridge 
between the universities and the com- 
munity whereby it will be possible 
for the universities increasingly to 
bring to bear their research skills and 
resources on the problems which con- 


front modern communities. 


To achieve this end, a number of 
specific steps must be taken in addi- 
tion to an almost total reorientation 
of the basic thinking and present atti- 
tudes of university administrators. 
Some device must be developed to 
bring together more closely the ex- 
tension, teaching and research arms 
of the university. The extension di- 
visions must more actively stimulate 
meaningful research in the communi- 
ties and must provide some way in 
which funds are available to compen- 
sate social scientists who carry on 
research in cooperation with exten- 
sion. In addition, public funds must 
be made available for programs of 
urban extension in the same way that 
they have been for agricultural ex- 
tension for the past hundred years. 


In this area recent grants by the 
Ford Foundation for experimental 
urban extension programs in Wiscon- 
sin, New Jersey and Delaware provide 
an exceptional opportunity for imag- 
inative experimentation. Whether the 
result of these grants will be in terms 
of pedestrian combinations and _per- 
mutations of existing programs, or 
whether it will take a truly imagina- 
tive, new, institutional and education- 
al form, remains to be seen. It is for- 
tunate, however, that a major foun- 
dation has taken cognizance of this 
area of great need. In addition, the 
moves toward establishing a federal 
division or unit for urban affairs, the 
establishment through the NUEA and 
AEA of a Continuing Committee on 
Urban Affairs, and the active involve- 
ment of social scientists in the pro- 
gram of University College at Syra- 
cuse are godd signs. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for believing that uni- 
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versities will move increasingly into 
this important area of community 
concern and action. 


Fulfillment of the 
Individual 


Fourth, universities, through their 
adult education divisions must con- 
cern themselves more actively with 
the development and fulfillment of 
the individual in this industrialized so- 
ciety. The adult education divisions, 
in this connection, must utilize the 
total resources of the campus in fur- 
thering the artistic, cultural and lib- 
eral education of adults. 

Any effective action in this regard 
will require the development of a 
new stance and point of view in most 
universities and communities and in 
all of the major foundations. The uni- 
versities, concerned as they are with 
all the arts and with the humanities 
broadly conceived, are the logical 
places for developing community and 
state-wide programs of liberal educa- 
tion. They can perform a unique 
function in bringing together the re- 
sources in the fields of art, music, lit- 
erature, drama and the dance, and in 
helping to develop community and 
state-wide educational programs 
which will bring the arts to the citi- 
zens in the state. The universities also 
are the logical institutions to stimu- 
late and develop leadership in volun- 
tary organizations through which 
broad programs of liberal education 
can be carried down to the grass 
roots. 


In this area, several institutions, 
such as Wayne State and the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, are per- 
forming yeoman service in develop- 
ing community arts and cultural pro- 
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grams. The University of Washing- 
ton has developed an excellent series 
of Liberal Arts Institutes which bring 
top faculty members to small com- 
munities throughout the state, UCLA 
and New York University, as well as 
Western Reserve, are carrying on 
wide-spread and imaginative liberal 
education programs both on and off 
the campus. 

Model programs have been de- 
veloped, excellent study-discussion 
materials are being produced, and the 
directions have been staked out; never- 
theless, there is a dearth of money for 
carrying forward and continuing adult 
education programs which are aimed 
at self-fulfillment and development in 
the true sense of the word. Public 
subsidies are difficult to secure. In the 
early stages it is hard to make these 
programs pay for themselves and, at 
this moment, there is no large foun- 
dation which appears to be interested 
in making grants for the expansion of 
such programs. 


Citizenship Education 


Fifth, universities have a major and 
unique responsibility for interpreting 
to adults the new developments and 
the crucial issues and dilemmas which 
stem from the research findings in the 
natural and physical sciences and also 
for providing data and information 
about important local, national, and 
international issues so citizens may 
make essential decisions on an in- 
formed and objective basis. In other 
words, they do have a special respon- 
sibility for carrying on a unique kind 
of citizenship education for public 
responsibility. 

Here again a major re-orientation in 
the thinking of universities and of 
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their faculties is required. Too few 
universities and faculty members see 
that they have any responsibility for 
interpreting new scientific and tech- 
nical inventions and developments to 
the public at large, despite the fact 
that such knowledge and understand- 
ing is essential for effective decision- 
making and participation in public af- 
fairs today. Probably more programs 
in this area are being developed out- 


side of the universities than by the 


universities themselves. 

Nevertheless a few faltering steps 
in this direction are being taken. An- 
tioch College and Michigan State Uni- 
versity-Oakland have been using the 
Service Clubs as a channel through 
which top faculty members are dis- 
cussing and talking about significant, 
controversial and important changes 
and developments. UCLA has de- 
veloped programs which interpret 
new scientific developments to top ex- 
ecutives and leaders in the Los Angeles 
area, and a number of other institu- 
tions are moving toward setting up 
discussion groups and seminars in na- 


tional and world affairs. The recent 
establishment of the International Uni- 
versity Council for Public Responsi- 
bility (involving some twenty uni- 
versity presidents in the U.S. and Can- 
ada) is another step in the airection 
of awakening university responsibility 
in this important area. 

If we are to survive as informed and 
dedicated individuals in a free society, 
universities can afford to do no less 
than the kind of adult education pro- 
grams outlined above. As a matter of 
fact, if universities themselves are to 
survive as free institutions they can 
do no less. 

In closing, therefore, may I propose 
that we, who are involved in univer- 
sity adult education in Canada and 
the United States, take cognizance of 
the criticism and caveats raised by 
the Petersons, but at the same time, 
we expand our sights and raise our 
horizon, to include in our task the 
kind of research and education which 
is dramatically demanded by the kind 
of “Undirected Society” which Sir 
Vickers so accurately describes. 
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How Well Do You Listen? 


Walter W. Stevens 
Associate Professor of Speech, University of Washington 


THE COMMUNICATION process involves 
reading, writing, speaking and _lis- 
tening. During public school train- 
ing, considerable attention is given to 
reading and writing. Speaking is not 
entirely ignored, but how often do 
instructors teach listening? The latter 
occupies nearly half of our communi- 
cation time, but this extensive experi- 
ence in listening has not made us 
good listeners. Unfortunately, most 
of us listen approximately at a twenty- 
five per cent level of efficiency. 
Ralph G. Nichols, prominent experi- 
mentalist in this field, reported that 
the average person, even when he 
tries, retains only about fifty per cent 
of what he hears immediately after he 
hears it. Undoubtedly greater em- 
phasis needs to be given to the role 
of the listener. 


Listening stresses the two-way pro- 
cess of communication, which is both 
a sending and a receiving phenome- 
non. What we hear does not ade- 
quately characterize listening. What 
we understand and remember are a 
better measure. 


A responsible citizen in a democra- 
cy is an intelligent listener. Even in 
the United States, the unprincipled 
speaker is sometimes successful. The 
demagogue, one who for selfish pur- 
poses seeks to make capital of social 
discontent, wins popular support of- 
ten by means of the public platform. 
He is primarily concerned with his 
own personal gain. The Germans, 
one of the most literate cultural 
groups in the world, were fooled by 


Hitler’s persuasion. The ethical orat- 
or speaks for the welfare of the audi- 
ence. He does not motivate them for 
purposes of self-aggrandizement. The 
citizen who knows how to listen to 
a speech is better able to identify the 
self-seeking politician. 


How do we select a president? Few 
of us ever have the opportunity to 
meet personally with the candidates 
in order to discuss political affairs. 
We can and do listen to their speeches 
however. During a presidential cam- 
paign, more voters depend upon radio 
and television than upon newspapers 
and magazines as a source of political 
information. The speeches by the 
candidates and their party members 
are responsible for a considerable 
part of that information. A qualified 
citizen is a competent speech critic 
who can discriminate between a good 
speech and a poor one. He is able to 
recognize propaganda devices and hid- 
den persuasion. This is mandatory in 
an age when advertising agencies can 
package attractively and market effec- 
tively almost anything whether it be 
a bar of soap, a party platform, or a 
political candidate. 


Impediments to 
Good Listening 


Psychologists testify that we can 
attend to a stimulus for only a short 
period of time, usually less than thirty 
seconds. When the breaks in atten- 
tion occur, and they will, make them 
short. Force your mind back to the 
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speaker. If you miss sections of a 
speech because of daydreaming, you 
are in no position to appraise its 
logic or organization later because 
these factors require constant alert- 
ness. Discipline yourself to give the 
speaker your full attention no matter 
how long or dull the speech. This is 
not as easy as it may appear. Listen- 
ers can perceive the stimulus from 
the speaker three or four times faster 
than it can be uttered. Some auditors 
utilize the extra time to solve per- 
sonal problems, make plans for the 
weekend, or engage in some other 
form of mental wandering. 


Another type of inattention is the 
habit of projecting your own ideas 
into what the speaker is saying. Hear 
him out completely before you criti- 
cize. Remember your first goal is to 
understand. Listen with a positive at- 
titude. Give the speaker a fair and ob- 
jective hearing even if he uses emo- 
tional language depreciating your 
beliefs. Furthermore, don’t allow a 
low speaker-high listener status situ- 
ation to interfere with communica- 
tion, e.g., employee-employer, stu- 
dent-professor, young man-mature 
man, unskilled worker-professional 
man. Listen with respect and with a 
thoroughly open mind. Get the whole 
message first; then evaluate. 


Dullness encourages inattention. 
A boring speech is not necessarily 
proof that the address is worthless. 
It may be superior to a speech with a 
high degree of interest value. To be 
sure, the best speeches are usually in- 
teresting; but a speech could have 
many commendable attributes and at 
the same time lack interest. Hear out 
the dull speaker. He might have a 
message for you. 


Distractions cause inattention. Re- 
fuse to allow the speaker’s idiosyn- 
crasies to block communication. Ad- 
just quickly and ignore them. Audi- 
tors are distracted by such negative 
factors as a foreign accent, untidy 
clothing, a rapid rate, a cough, un- 
kempt hair, a speech defect, vocalized 
pauses, poor eye contact, pacing and 
random activity in general. Any one 
of these traits can be annoying and 
may increase the difficulty of listen- 
ing, but this is no excuse for tuning 
out the speaker. Sometimes the dis- 
traction is within your power to rem- 
edy, such as the closing of a door to 
shut out a draft. 


Combatting Inattention 


Combat inattention by expending 
energy. Critical listening is hard work. 
Assume your share of the responsi- 
bility of communication. It is erron- 
eous to believe that all the blame 
rests upon the speaker if he is not 
understood. The listener must do his 
part. When you read a textbook for 
information, for example, you disci- 
pline yourself by working in a quiet 
room, you concentrate, you reread 
difficult sections, you take notes or 
you underline, and you review. Listen 
with the same total effort. Follow 
these suggestions: 


1. Good listening involves body 
strain. Come to the speech occasion 
physically fit, rested, and ready to 
listen. 

2. Sit where you can see and hear 
the speaker easily, the closer the 
better. 

3. Don’t become too comfortable. 
Keep your back straight and remain 
in a physically alert posture. 

4. Motivate yourself by reviewing 
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the rewards you will derive from un- 
derstanding the message. 

5. Adopt the philosophy that the 
next utterance by the speaker may be 
his most important statement. Get it 
now. It may not be said again. 

6. Because you can listen at least 
three times faster than a speaker talks, 
‘utilize the extra time you have. 

a. Review what he has said thus 
far. 

b. Think ahead. Anticipate 
what will come next and what 
the conclusion will be. 

c. Listen between the lines. 
What the speaker does not say 
may be more important than 
what he says. For example, he 
expresses attitudes through fa- 
cial expression, voice inflection 
and quality, or a clenched fist. 

7. Review the entire speech when 
it is over. See it as a whole. Write 
down the main ideas and the support- 
ing evidence. How do the arguments 
appear in a sober light divorced from 
the influence of the speech situation? 


8. Train for listening. Subject 
yourself daily to tough listening as- 
signments, such as educational and 
political forums, debates, discussions, 
and lectures which are available on 
radio, television, and locally in the 
community. 


Emotion and 
Impressive Language 


Remain calm and detached from 
the art form of the speech. Unfortu- 
nately, this may lessen your enjoy- 
ment. It is somewhat exhilarating to 
let yourself go to the joy, the sad- 
ness, and the pathos of an address. 
But, if you do, the skillful orator can 
charm you so completely with his 


magic words that under his spell you 
have a pleasant, sensuous experience 
instead of an intellectual experience. 
Powerful emotional appeals can be 
exciting and interesting. They are the 
very heart of the novel, the television 
drama, and the motion picture. Al- 
though emotional persuasion is not 
unethical, it can be misleading should 
it induce you to substitute empathic 
entertainment for understanding of 
what is said. If you permit yourself 
the luxury of aroused involvement, 
you will be in a poor position to 
judge the content of the speech ra- 
tionally. Calm self-control and de- 
tachment will insure a more stable 
frame of mind in which you can 
scrutinize objectively the speaker’s 
arguments. 


Polarization 


Polarization is strong group cohe- 
siveness, unity, “we feeling.” It is an 
homogenizing process which induces 
a form of group hypnosis. Everyone 
present is an integral member of the 
group composed of the audience and 
the speaker. There is a sympathetic 
relationship between speaker and 
listener. Because the physical and 
mental processes of the auditor are in 
tune with those of the speaker, ex- 
treme sensitivity exists between the 
two. 


Polarization, an old psychological 
technique, is unfamiliar to many 
people. There is nothing unethical 
about the art. It is, however, a power- 
ful device whether employed by the 
principled orator or the demagogue. 
Every citizen should recognize and 
understand its implications. 

The speaker who wishes to polarize 
an audience will maneuver it into 
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taking joint action. He may use humor 
in order to get his listeners to laugh 
together. He asks for a show of hands. 
Singing or chanting together is even 
better. The audience is requested to 
stand together, kneel together, pray 
together, rise together, sit together. 
These procedures are repeated again 
and again fot it takes time to polar- 
ize a group; but, as most skilful orat- 
ors know, it is well worth the effort. 


What happens to a listener when he 
becomes polarized? He tends to re- 
linquish his own set of values in order 
to adopt the values of the audience. 
Instead of many diverse, individual 
reflective responses to the speech, we 
observe a unified group response. As 
the group reacts so does each person 
conform. Independent critical ap- 
praisal of what is being said is reduced 
to a minimum, because nonconformity 
in a polarized group is almost socially 
unacceptable, even if it is only mental 
disagreement. 

Polarizing devices are emotional 
and psychological straight-jackets that 
rob you of your individualism. 


Social Facilitation 


A phenomenon similar to polariza- 
tion is social facilitation. It is the effect 
of the members of a group upon each 
other. Obviously, stimuli move from 
speaker to auditor and from auditor 
to speaker; but, in addition, each per- 
son tends to be stimulated much more 
than he realizes by the reactions of 
other persons near him. As a mem- 
ber of an audience, you have at some 
time observed a very poor speech, 
play, or recital. Perhaps the only 
reason that you did not get up and 
walk out of the hall was because such 
an action would have been embarrass- 


ing. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance, you felt as if you wanted 
to throw a tomato; but instead you 
applauded. Why? It was clapping 
time, everybody was clapping. To 
take another example, we have all 
laughed heartily with a group as we 
turned to the person next to us and 
asked, “What did he say?” Why were 
we laughing? It was social facilita- 
tion. Herbert Gurnee found that in 
a viva voce vote doubtful members 
of the group tend to be influenced in 
the direction of the most vigorous 
response.* 

S. E. Asch conducted an experiment 
which investigated the influence of 
group pressure upon the individual 
member of the group. There were 
nine subjects employed, eight of 
whom were in league with the ex- 
perimenter and one of whom was 
completely unaware of the structure 
of the experiment. The subjects were 
requested to match a straight line 
with three other straight lines of vari- 
ous lengths, one of which was exactly 
the same length as the given line. The 
eight cooperating subjects, previously 
instructed, were to agree at specified 
times on an erroneous decision. The 
purpose of the experiment was to see 
if group pressure would force the 
critical subject to lie in order to con- 
form with the group. It should be 
mentioned that the correct answer 
was obvious and unavoidable if one 
trusted his sense of sight. Yet in spite 
of what he perceived, one out of three 
of the fifty subjects tested, conformed 
with the majority when the latter 
made an incorrect choice.” 


The reaction of the group in part 
determines your reaction as a listener; 
that is, your response to the speaker 
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tends to be a compromise between 
your impressions and those of the 
group. 

Social facilitation operates most ef- 
fectively when the audience is polar- 
ized. We like to think that we pos- 
sess a high degree of rationality. The 
psychological implications of polari- 
zation and social facilitation, however, 
are so powerful and so subtle that 
often we are unable to recognize and 
resist their influence when they occur. 
After the occasion we may still be 
at a loss to explain why we responded 
as we did. 


Listen for Unity 


Determine the purpose of the 
speech. Does the speaker wish to get 
his audience to take action, to believe 
something, to be inspired, or to simply 
acquire an understanding of certain 
information which he presents? Poor 
speeches seem to have no single pur- 
pose. 

What is the central idea of the 
speech? This is the theme sentence, 
the subject sentence, the entire speech 
condensed into one brief lucid state- 
ment. The speech ought to be so 
clear that at its conclusion every at- 
tentive auditor can state the central 
idea. Poor speeches have no distinct 
central idea. 


Do the main points of the speech 
stand out distinctly? Can you identify 
the subheads under each main point? 
If the speech has been well prepared, 
you should be able to mentally out- 
line it as you hear it. 


Listen for Logic 


Logic is evidence and reasoning. 
Evidence consists of supporting ma- 
terials such as facts, testimony or 
opinions of others, examples and il- 
lustrations. These details are grouped 
so as to enable us to establish relation- 
ships, that is, to draw conclusions 
from them. We call this conclusion- 
drawing from evidence reasoning or 
arguing. Statements which are either 
controversial or general should be 
supported by an abundance of specific 
proof. Bad speeches are often ab- 
stract or general; that is, they lack 
concrete supporting data—evidence. 


Conclusion 


Becoming a more astute listener is 
an important requirement for respon- 
sible citizenship in a democracy. Im- 
pressive language, exciting and inter- 
esting content, and powerful emo- 
tional appeal do not guarantee that 
the speaker has said something worth- 
while. 

In order to appraise a speech in- 
telligently: 

1. Give full attention to the speaker. 

2. Remain calm and detached from 

the art form. 

. Recognize when you are being 
polarized. 

. Let your response to the speech 
be the result of your own criti- 
cal reflection rather than one 
forced upon you by the group. 

. Listen for unity and structure. 

. Listen for reasoning and evi- 
dence. 


1Herbert Gurnee, “A Comparison of Collective and Individual Judgments of Fact,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, XXI, July, 1937, p. 111. 

2S. E. Asch, “Effects of Group Pressure Upon the Modification and Distortion of Judgments,” 
Group Dynamics, ed. D. Cartwright and A. Zander. Evanston: Row, Peterson, and Co., 1953. 
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Teaching English Composition 
to Adults 


Edgar V. Roberts 
Instructor, Department of English, Wayne State University 


WritinG is the most subjective and 
creative act performed by most 
adults and college students, whether 
in their classes or in their private lives. 
Even expository writing is highly 
personal, and many students who 
adapt readily to large classes in “sub- 
ject-matter” courses therefore feel 
cut adrift in the impersonal waters of 
large college writing classes. In the 
typical composition class, each stu- 
dent composes many outside themes, 
writes perhaps an equal number of 
impromptu class themes, and in addi- 
tion sweats over as many classroom 
examinations as he writes in his other 
subjects. Yet each theme, each test, 
is an emotional as well as an intellec- 
tual assignment. Consequently, the 
instructor must tread warily when he 
criticizes the work of his students, 
unless by unwittingly offending them 
he ruin the atmosphere necessary to 
bring out their best efforts. 

Dealing with this delicate situation 
is not made easy for the average in- 
structor by conditions in the typical 
freshman English class. The size alone 
prevents a close association of the in- 
structor and his students about their 
work, and also encourages classroom 
discussion about matters which, 
though presumably typical of class 
problems, often do not touch upon 
the individual needs of many students. 
As a solution to this difficulty, most 
instructors arrange personal confer- 
ences, during which they deal specif- 
ically with individual composition 


problems. Many instructors have ob- 
served about these conferences, with 
justifiable hyperbole, that “a fifteen- 
minute conference with each student” 
enables them to accomplish more than 
they could “with fifteen hours in 
class.” Yet, by the nature of things, 
instructors must devote most of their 
teaching time to regular class sessions, 
while they know that the superior 
method is to confer with their stu- 
dents individually—to tutor them. 


Problems in Adult Education 
Composition Classes 


In adult education classes in com- 
position, the problems found in regu- 
lar freshman English classes are mul- 
tiplied until they are made virtually 
insoluble by the discussion-and-oc- 
casional-conference method of teach- 
ing. My own experience in the Di- 
vision of Adult Education of Wayne 
State University and The University 
of Michigan has brought this truth 
home to me. I found that adults in 
the same large composition class 
brought a wide range of problems, 
including those of one foreign-born 
woman who spelled “year” as “jahr” 
and “of course” as “awcoars,” those 
of the businessman trying to achieve 
advancement and superior status 
through the application of good Eng- 
lish, those of young people trying to 
make up ordinary deficiencies in com- 
position in order to prepare for col- 
lege entrance, and those of adults 
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with really superior ability but no 
training whatsoever. 

The perplexing question was that 
of how to arrange class time so that 
the individual needs of such widely 
divergent adults could be treated. 
Clearly, the straight discussion meth- 
od was of limited use at best; yet, 
with:more than twenty adults in class, 
that method had to be employed. Out- 
side personal conferences were im- 
possible, because most adults have 
jobs and families, and therefore have 
little or no. time left over beyond 
their one night a week. Consequent- 
ly, with the conventional freshman 
English approach, a high percentage 
of the adults, unlike regular students 
who have the incentives of grades 
and graduation, tended to drop by 
the wayside: a typical class beginning 
with twenty-five adults would con- 
tain an average of only eight to 
twelve at the end of the semester—a 
disturbingly high loss—and not all of 
those remaining had completed all the 
assignments for the course. This high 
proportion of drop-outs confirmed 
the fact that some new method was 
needed to create an atmosphere in 
which adults could be successfully 
taught—and kept. 


The Semi-Tutorial Method 


The only possible solution to the 
problem was to arrange for personal 
conferences during the weekly two- 
hour period devoted to the classroom. 
Class time was thus to be employed 
like that in a typical art class, where 
a relatively large number of students 
do their work in the same room while 
the instructor moves from student to 
student, conferring with each one, 
dealing with new problems as they 


arise on each drawingboard or easel, 
and presumably pointing a way to the 
solution of these problems. Since in 
composition classes there must always 
be time spent in assigning themes and 
in discussing general problems, how- 
ever, the use of all class time for per- 
sonal conferences was not feasible. 
The final answer was to make a com- 
promise between the conference and 
discussion methods; this compromise 
may best be described as a “semi-tu- 
torial” method for teaching English 
composition to adults. 

According to this plan, roughly 
twenty to thirty minutes are spent at 
the beginning of class for the general 
purposes of discussion and theme as- 
signments, while the remaining time 
is given to conferences. The method 
does not affect the subject material 
of the course: themes must be as- 
signed regularly, on any subjects de- 
sired by the instructor. Latitude on 
theme subjects may easily be allowed 
for those adults who have their own 
writing needs, whether occupational 
or otherwise (this adult is rare in a 
class in expository writing, but must 
be considered). The method affects 
only the use of class time, it must be 
emphasized, not the subject matter 
and the individual instructor’s ap- 
proach to composition. 


Problems of the Semi- 
Tutorial Method 


The semi-tutorial method actually 
raised two problems of its own: the 
first was that of keeping the class 
size within manageable proportions, 
and the second was that of keeping 
the adults occupied before and after 
their conferences. 

After an early experiment with an 
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“advanced” composition course in the 
spring of 1960 (an experiment which 
proved unsuccessful because the adults 
were not ready for advanced work), 
the method was employed for basic 
composition in the fall of 1960 with a 
limit of eight adults, and in the spring 
of 1961 with a limit of ten. Experience 
with these numbers showed that the 
best class size for the practicable ap- 
plication of the method is ten adults. 
Since a maximum of eighty, and an 
average of seventy minutes are avail- 
able on each evening, more than ten 
adults can not be adequately served, 
and even ten create a strain on the 
available time. Other responsibilities, 
and illnesses, frequently keep many 
adults away from class, however, so 
that a class with a registered number 
of ten is commonly attended by only 
six or seven adults (perhaps the ideal 
number for the method) on any par- 
ticular night. In seventy or eighty 
minutes, the instructor can therefore 
give time generously to each adult. 
If the class size were limited to fewer 
than ten adults, the number attending 
class would accordingly be smaller; 
a smaller number is of course desira- 
ble from the viewpoint of giving ad- 
equate conference time to each adult, 
but it fails to meet the equally neces- 
sary condition of educating a reason- 
ably large number of adults. Observ- 
able, too, has been a distinct drop in 
“morale” when the class size gets be- 
low four or five; the idea that the 
group is really a class is lost, and the 
adults themselves seem rather bewil- 
dered, when the number pres- it is 
this small. 


In order to keep the adults occu- 
pied while they wait to see their in- 
structor, this plan has been found sat- 


isfactory: the previous week’s papers 
are returned to the adults, with spe- 
cific directions for revision (the pa- 
per needing no revision is so rare that 
it does not need consideration here 
even as an exception). Then, pre- 
sumably, the adults busy themselves 
in making corrections and revisions 
while they wait their turns with the 
instructor; an impromptu theme will 
occupy those adults who did not com- 
plete the previous assignment. In many 
cases, it is desirable to spend about six 
or seven minutes apiece with the 
adults in a “first round” conference, 
and then to return to them for two 
or three additional minutes in order 
to see that their work is proceeding 
adequately (the times mentioned are 
based upon an average number of 
seven adults being in class on each 
evening). This “second round” has 
proved successful in providing adults 
with the incentive to keep busy dur- 
ing the entire class time, although I 
must admit that there have been oc- 
casional, sleepy exceptions amon 
adults who have worked all day be- 
fore coming to class. 


Results of the Method 


How has the method worked? The 
unfortunate but inevitable consequen- 
ces of reducing the size of normal 
classes by one-half in order to make 
the semi-tutoria! method practicable 
are first, that the fees for the course 
must be doubled, and second, that 
twice as many instructors must be 
found in order to reach the same num- 
ber of adults reached by ordinary 
composition teaching methods. The 
adults who have thus far taken 
courses taught by the semi-tutorial 
method have not objected to paying 
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the doubled fees; they seem to be will- 
ing to pay for the opportunity of 
seeing their instructor more than they 
have been accustomed to doing pre- 
viously. Since the method has been 
used in only one class at a time, ex- 
perimentally, the problem of recruit- 
ment has not yet occurred. 

How have adults reacted to the 
method? Favorably, I think. Although 
in their past experience they have not 
had close, personal criticism of their 
work and have never been close to 
their instructors, they adapt readily 
to the new condition. They must be 
carefully guided at first, and the in- 
structor must stress that his comments 
on their work are designed as guide 
lines to help them write well, not as 
personal criticism. Once this barrier 
is removed, the semi-tutorial method 
has produced a favorable and encour- 
aging atmosphere for the successful 
teaching of composition. Each adult 
proceeds at his own pace and can per- 
form his own writing experiments if 
he so chooses. The foreign-born wom- 
an could focus her entire attention 
upon her spelling and syntax under 
the instructor’s close supervision, 
without retarding “class progress,” 
while the relatively more advanced 
adults could deal with problems 
uniquely their own. One adult, for 
example, experimented with narra- 
tive and dialogue styles of exposition, 
and another worked out methods for 
writing reports necessary to his job. 
In effect, the semi-tutorial method 
makes it possible for the instructor to 
teach as many separate “courses” as 
he has adults in class. 


Reduction in Drop-Outs 


Perhaps the most significant result 


of the method is that it may help to 
reduce the number of drop-outs, since 
experience with the method has dem- 
onstrated a high percentage of com- 
pletions. The fall, 1960, class achieved 
a seventy-five per cent completion, 
and in the spring of 1961, eight out 
of ten adults taking the course com- 
pleted the twelve-week semester. The 
ninth adult stayed through half of the 
course, and then did not return after 
a prolonged vacation; the tenth adult 
cancelled before the class began and 
probably should not be considered in 
the figures. Of the nine adults actual- 
ly taking the course, therefore, eight 
(or eighty-nine per cent) finished it. 
All these adults experienced the usual 
obstacles to continued attendance: 
vacations, illnesses, overtime at work, 
jobs requiring travel, discouragement 
caused by the apparent lack of rapid 
improvement, and in one case even 
time lost because of a death in the 
family. But in each instance of ab- 
sence the adults returned with will- 
ingness to make up back work, or at 
least to resume work at the current 
class level. My suspicion is that in a 
conventional class, many of the adults 
who stayed would never have re- 
turned after their absences, since it is 
easy for an adult to drop out when he 
assumes that his presence in class is of 
little concern to his instructor. But 
adults being taught by the semi-tu- 
torial method tend to feel a personal 
obligation to remain, and as a result, 
they stay. 


If it is true that the method en- 
courages adults to stay in class, this 
fact must be considered: although 


the limit of ten adults per class is less 
than half the number usually regis- 
tered in the conventional class, the 
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number of adults finishing the semi- 
tutorial class is virtually equal to the 
number finishing the conventional 
class. Moreover, my judgement is that 
the adults reached by the semi-tu- 
torial method have been better served 
than have been those taught by the 
conventional method. These two 
points—the dramatic increase in per- 
centage of completions, and the pos- 
sibility of effectively reaching as 
many adults by the semi-tutorial 
method as by any other—suggest that 
the method deserves wider experi- 
mentation. 


The Personal Atmosphere 


One other point needs stressing: a 
correction made upon a student’s 
paper frequently has little effect upon 
improving his writing until the in- 
structor confers with him. I have 
known many students who, left to 


their own devices, respond to a mar- 
ginal correction of a mistake with 
still another mistake. In short the only 
effective way to make sure of a stu- 
dent’s progress is to follow up mar- 
ginal corrections with personal super- 
vision. The semi-tutorial method, 
which facilitates constant personal 
consultation and supervision, is con- 
sequently far superior to the conven- 
tional classroom-discussion method 
for teaching composition to adults, 
and in this respect it should also have 
bearing upon procedures in regular 
freshman composition courses. It is 
the only method I have thus far dis- 
covered that both recognizes the need 
for educating a sizable number of 
adults and deals with the fact that 
composition is a highly subjective ac- 
tivity, needing the favorable, personal 
atmosphere that can be created only 
by individual contact between student 
and instructor. 
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A Definition of Needs and Wants 


Taha Sheasha 
Egyptian Student, The University of Wisconsin 


Tue coat of this analysis is to give 
a clear definition of wants and needs 
and to clarify the relationship between 
needs and wants. The underlying 
philosophy of the analysis is based on 
the general purpose of adult educa- 
tion, which is the development of in- 
dividuals who will fulfill themselves 
and freely serve the society which 
values individuals. 


Needs and wants have the same root 
—they are feelings requiring satisfac- 
tion. Beyond this they differ. 


A Definition of Needs 


The definition of needs includes the 
following elements: 

(1) Needs are feelings requiring 
satisfaction, on condition that an in- 
crease in one individual’s satisfaction 
does not decrease the total amount of 
satisfaction for all the individuals of 
the community. 

(2) Needs are classified into: 

(a) felt needs 
(b) unfelt needs 

Both types of needs are similar in 
all respects except that one is recog- 
nized by the individual and the other 
is not. 


Wants (the whole circle 


A Definition of Wants 


Wants are feelings requiring satis- 
faction, but it is not necessary that 
the increase of one individual’s satis- 
faction will increase the total amount 
of satisfaction of all individuals of the 
community. In terms of value judg- 
ments, needs are always good, but not 
all wants are good; for example, some 
individuals in our actual life feel or 
have a desire to be rich even by ex- 
erting monopolistic power or by 
cheating and stealing. Such feelings 
which require satisfaction may come 
as a result of psychological disturb- 
ance, disease, or lack of education. 
Such abnormal feelings are called “un- 
desirable wants.” Needs which are 
always good are called “desirable 
wants.” 
The relationships between wants 
and needs are simplified and shown in 
Figure 1. 
(1) Wants = Undesirable wants 
(B) + desirable wants (A 
and C) 

(2) Desirable wants = needs 

(3) Wants = Undesirable wants 
(B) + Needs (A + C) 

(4) Needs = Felt needs (A) = 
Unfelt needs (C) 


Unfelt needs 
Felt needs 


=A+C+B 
Needs = A + C 


Figure 1—The Relationship between Felt Needs, Unfelt Needs, and Undesirable Wants. 
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Egypt 


wants 
needs 


Figure 2—-A Comparison of the U.S.A. and Developing Countries with Respect to Felt 


Needs. 


From the preceding relationship 
the general goal of adult education 
can be stated as a means to: “Help 
the individuals increase area A at the 
expense of areas C and B.” 

In Figure 2 we note that for the de- 
veloping countries in the field of 
adult education, area A (felt needs) 
is smaller, relative to area B and C, 


Idealistic 
Society 


Felt needs = 100% 
Unfelt needs = 0% 
Undesirable wants = 0% 


than is true of a highly developed 
country. 

Figure 3 pictures the ideal-typical 
extremes as one views needs and 
wants. It is important to compare 
these with the theoretical composition 
of needs and wants for the U.S.A., 
Egypt and The Sudan as noted in 
Figure 2. 


Primitive or 
Animal Society 


Undesirable wants = 100% 
Felt needs = 0% 
Unfelt needs = 0% 


Wants = 
undesirable 
wants or all 
wants are 
undesirable 


Figure 3—A Comparison of the Idealistic with the Primitive Society in Terms of Felt 


Needs. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


(Review Editor, James B. Whipple, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults) 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION. By 
Renee and William Peterson. New 
York: Harper @ Bros., 1960. 288 +xx 
pp. $5.50. 

With a foreword by President 
R. R. Renne of Montana State Col- 
lege, an appreciative introduction by 
Professor Cyril Houle and seven 
laudatory statements by leaders on 
the jacket, this reviewer anticipated 
his review would be the pleasant task 
of confirming these opinions. Unfor- 
tunately this must be a minority re- 
port, acknowledging certain values 
in the volume but also pointing out 
some unfortunate and unnecessary 
weaknesses. 


A brief opening chapter rests the 
significance of adult education today, 
as so many do, on the rapid social 
changes that have occurred, some of 
which are documented. Chapter 2 
considers at length the varying, often 
conflicting, points of view of adult 
educators of many hues and philoso- 
phies with respect to the aims, con- 
tent and methods of adult education. 
If there is any foible or unsubstan- 
tiated theory that one or another 
group has not espoused in the last 
thirty years no matter how passé on 
which the authors have not turned 
deserved criticism, this reviewer has 
missed it. On the other hand, some of 
their comments reveal either bias or 
inadequate knowledge. For instance, 
referring (p. 37, footnote 62) to a 
study of the comparative values of 
lecture and discussion by Robert 
Palmer and Coolie Verner, they al- 


lege the authors found that Air Force 
students “attending lectures learned 
most” but nevertheless “in most adult 
education the use of the lecture is 
less desirable.” In fact, Palmer and 
Verner wrote, “The purpose of the 
educational activity should. exercise 
some influence on the selection of the 
technique to be used. In most adult 
education activities immediate recall 
is of less importance than sustained 
learning; therefore, the use of the lec- 
ture is less desirable. In those cases, 
such as content review courses, where 
passing an examination is the imme- 
diate objective, the use of the lecture 
is indicated because of its superiority 
in immediate recall.” (Adult Educa- 
ton, Summer, 1959, p. 237.) Clearly 
here the authors have been unfair or 
very careless in the use of sources. In 
a book using just under 500 footnotes 
one wonders if similar liberties have 
been taken with others. 


Chapter 3 deals with the general 
principles of university adult educa- 
tion, which these authors believe 
must be “cleansed of university non- 
education for adults.” It must be sig- 
nificant college level adult education 
for adults and only that. Wisconsin’s 
proud declaration, enunciated by 
President Van Hise in 1906, that the 
boundaries of the university campus 
must be coterminus with the bounda- 
ries of the state is anathema to these 
authors, implying a misuse of scarce 
university resources. There is no men- 
tion of the social forces that lay be- 
hind Van Hise’s statement. 
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Chapter 4 discusses educational pol- 


icy for university adult education. 
Here there is much to applaud. Stand- 
ards should be as high in extension as 
elsewhere; profit-making should not 
be the administrative criterion of a 
good course; salaries of extension in- 
structors should be higher. The fact 
that some of the many suggestions 
here have been standard practice in 
some institutions does not detract 
from their force. On the negative 
side, courses in recreation, attention 
to community development, and the 
forfeiture of leadership by educators 
through a philosophy of letting the 
client determine the offerings are 
particularly criticized in Chapter 5. 
Chapter 6 is “Recapitulation: A Guide 
to Policy.” Two chapters follow on 


“University Adult Education in For- 
eign Affairs” which illustrate in this 


field some of the authors’ criticisms 
and apply some of their suggestions. 

Appendix 1, by Warren Rovetch, 
discusses the land grant college sys- 
tem of university adult education, its 
rapidly changing milieu, and ways by 
which it and general university ex- 
tension can be brought closer to- 
gether. Unfortunately only one of 
several efforts along this line is men- 
tioned, and the sharply differing ori- 
gins and legal bases of the two serv- 
ices seem underplayed. A 34-page 
bibliography and 15-page index con- 
clude the volume. The former is “not 
complete,” including only “books and 
articles that have directly contributed 
to the ideas expressed in this work.” 
It is unfortunate that these 50 pages 
were not more carefully done. Fol- 
lowing through one name at random 
disclosed it was spelled correctly only 
once in eleven listings. One work is 
listed as mimeograph which was pub- 


lished in hard covers in mid-1959 and 


has gone through several printings 
since. 
Epmunp DES. BRUNNER 


SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY. By 
Tamotsu Shibutani. Englewood Cliffs: 


Prentice-Hall, 1961. 630 plus x pp. 
$7.95. 


This new study which has just been 
published promises to be one of the 
most important contributions to a 
better understanding of human be- 
havior in society. The originality of 
this inquiry into society and person- 
ality lies in the way in which the 
author presents a fusing of the sym- 
bolic interactionist and psychoana- 
lytic theories of human behavior. The 
great intellectual tradition of pragma- 
tism as presented in the writings of 
John Dewey, George H. Mead, Rob- 
ert E. Park, and Edward Sapir and 
the perspective of psychoanalysis 
from the viewpoint of Sigmund 
Freud, Karen Horney, and Harry S. 
Sullivan form the basis for the theo- 
retical orientation presented in this 
study. Of particular interest to the 
adult educator, unschooled as he 
often is in the jargon of sociology, 
social psychology, psychology, and 
psychoanalysis, is the author’s suc- 
cessful attempt to present his theory 
of human behavior without the jar- 
gon that so often retards the under- 
standing of social science knowledge. 
While social scientists frequently ex- 
press the view that complex ideas can 
only be expressed in a complex man- 
ner, a far more convincing point of 
view is that clear ideas can be ex- 
pressed in a lucid and _ intelligible 
language, while faulty notions and 
vague ideas are more apt to be com- 
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municated in obtuse jargon which can 
be a subterfuge for poor logic and 
unsound reasoning. If we look upon 
common sense as a working concep- 
tion of reality, science and scientific 
knowledge represent an effort to se- 
cure more accurate explanation than 
common sense provides us. Yet, jar- 
gon and lack of clarity of ideas pre- 
vent the communication of important 
insights and knowledge developed in 
the social sciences which can improve 
and advance our working conception 
of reality. The author avoids this 
common weakness of social science 
literature by presenting his ideas in a 
lucid and intelligible manner that re- 
flects clarity of expression and think- 
ing. An added bonus is the extensive 
examination of the literature in so- 
ciology, social psychology, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry which contrib- 
utes to the particular image of man 
in society presented in this study. 
This book on personality and society 
should be required reading for all 
adult educators desiring to improve 
their own understanding of human 
behavior. 

Social control is examined in part 
one, with four chapters devoted to a 
discussion of the dimensions of social 
control and how the human being’s 
behavior usually operates more on 
what a person imputes to others than 
it does upon his own wishes and de- 
sires. Such chapters as the structure 
of organized groups, self-conscious 
participation in groups, the cultural 
matrix of role-playing, and communi- 
cation and social control present a 
comprehensive and lucid discussion 
of how the person learns to organize 
his behavior and live in society 
through participation in group life. 
That the group is something quite dif- 


ferent from a mere aggregate of indi- 
viduals is true because of the ability 
of people to engage in concerted ac- 
tion. The focus of this analysis of 
human behavior is based upon the 
central problem of the social psychol- 
ogist who is interested in studying 
those regularities in human behavior 
that arise out of the fact that men ev- 
erywhere are participants in social 
groups, and this fact of participation 
creates the qualities that we identify 
as the essence of the human being as 
contrasted to the non-human animal. 

Part two deals with motivation, 
with separate chapters devoted to an 
examination of consciousness and vol- 
untary conduct, the structure of per- 
sonal identity, social status in refer- 
ence groups, and personal autonomy 
and social control. In these insightful 
chapters, the author discusses the 
problem of motivation and the con- 
siderable confusion that exists in at- 
tempting to use motivation as a way 
of explaining the cause of human be- 
havior. Rather than being the cause 
of behavior, motives are more likely 
to be the linguistic designations of 
intentions. The American is often 
characterized by individualistic, he- 
donistic, and pecuniary motives which 
are essentially another way of saying 
that such motives operate as intentions 
to act in certain ways rather than the 
cause of given behavior. We can talk 
about a vocabulary of motives which 
varies from society to society and 
group to group and relates to matters 
of common usage in each social set- 
ting. A crucial question is whether 
the reasons that people give for what 
they do are an adequate explanation 
of their conduct. Obviously we must 
answer this question negatively, yet 
we often operate as if this were true. 
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What a man does or does not do 
depends in large measure upon his 
self-conception. By self-conception, 
the author refers to the regularized 
ways in which a man is organized to 
act toward himself. Thus, a person 
behaves in a manner consistent with 
what he believes himself to be rather 
than who or what he is. So we must 
know something about what a person 
means to himself if we are to under- 
stand a human being. Another im- 
portant concept central to Shibu- 
tani’s theory of human behavior is 
the concept of reference group. The 
concept of reference group is crucial 
because everybody performs for 
some kind of audience in life. In oth- 
er words, a human being strives to 
seek support for his self-conception 
from those whom he deems important 
to him. A reference group can be de- 
fined as any group with which a per- 
son psychologically identifies him- 
self. The idea of reference group is 
important because it helps us to focus 
upon a consideration of which audi- 
ence a person is acting toward. For 
example, an adult educator working 
in our field may feel a closer identi- 
fication with his higher status col- 
leagues at other levels of education 
than other adult educators. This type 
of identification tells us a great deal 
about his loyalties, commitments, and 
interests and is much more predictive 
of behavior than an appraisal of be- 
havior based upon examination of oc- 
cupational assignment. One of our 
tasks in adult education is to extend 
the degree of identification and com- 
mitment to the field of adult educa- 
tion among professional adult educa- 
tors so that a position in adult educa- 
tion can mean a life-long career and 
total commitment rather than a tem- 


porary expedient to get ahead. 


Interpersonal relations are another 
ingredient of the human equation 
which is examined in part three. 
Here, the author deals with such top- 
ics as sentiments and interpersonal 
roles, conventional norms and senti- 
ments, personal status in primary 
groups, and: self-esteem and _ social 
control. The crucial element that 
binds men together arises out of the 
interpersonal relations which place 
them under special obligation to one 
another. Out of these relations, man 
develops sentiments which represent 
a distinctive orientation of one human 
being to another. One theory identi- 
fies a common human nature through 
the existence of sentiments that can 
be observed universally. Hence, sen- 
timents tend to characterize inter- 
personal relations in all societies. Such 
sentiments as love, hate, jealousy, 
greed, etc. have not been studied ade- 
quately, because there are no adequate 
categories to organize one’s thinking 
about them. While we know very 
little about how sentiments operate 
to influence human behavior, we 
know that they often create a net- 
work of personal obligations that in- 
fluences the behavior of people. The 
primary group appears to be the most 
effective environment within which 
the intimate character of participa- 
tion serves to develop those qualities 
which we identify as the essence of 
humanness. The web of relationships 
in the primary group plays a major 
role in the development of self-con- 
ception and personal identity. 


The importance of self-esteem and 
self-respect are fully discussed by the 
author in a very clear and effective 
way. These important requirements 
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needed by all human beings are par- 
ticularly important for the adult 
teacher to understand. It can be said 
to be a truism that every human be- 
ing strives for self-respect and to be 
treated with dignity and reasonable 
regard in their community and in 
their interpersonal relationships. 
Within adult education, a continuing 
problem that we must understand is 
that the fear of learning and the re- 
sulting failure to learn often operate 
to threaten the self-esteem of an adult. 
This results in his reluctance to en- 
tertain education as a way of dealing 
with his own problem. Hence, the 
importance of building confidence in 
one’s ability to learn is crucial in the 
adult learning situation. Since two 
important conditions for success in 
any type of work are interest and con- 
fidence, the adult teacher must strive 
to find ways of creating interest in 
learning by restoring confidence in 
the ability of adults to learn. One 
way of building up confidence and 
overcoming the fear of learning is to 
create situations where an adult can 


secure some success at learning. Once 


some success is achieved, the teacher 
and adult student build upon small 
successes toward the goal of greater 
successes. In the area of creating con- 
fidence, the author’s analysis of self- 
esteem and the role that self-respect 
plays in the behavior of human be- 
ings can be helpful in dealing with 
the reluctant adult who fears learn- 
ing because of his lack of confidence 
in his ability to learn. 


One of the obstacles to promoting 
a concept of life-long learning in our 
country has been a prevailing view 
that education is for the young, and 
that the process of socialization is 


virtually completed when the adoles- 
cent becomes an adult. In part four, 
the author examines the problem of 
socialization and considers this proc- 
ess of development essentially as a 
continuous adaptation from birth to 
death-of a human being to his en- 
vironment. It is this focus upon so- 
cialization as a life-long process which 
is particularly relevant to the adult 
educator who strives to convince so- 
ciety that adults continue to learn 
and change and must do so in the 
light of the very rapid social and 
technological changes that we are ex- 
periencing today. Thus, for the au- 
thor, socialization, like motivation, 
can be explained in terms of the abil- 
ity of human beings to adjust to 
changing life conditions. It is this 
type of analysis that is very useful 
in developing a better understanding 
of the adult learning process. 


While this review presents a very 
brief overview of Society and Person- 
ality to give the adult educator some 
notion of the importance of this study 
to their greater understanding of hu- 
man behavior, it cannot fully describe 
the lucidity and clarity in which the 
author presents a theory of the de- 
velopment of the individual in society. 
This book will be particularly valu- 
able to the adult educator who de- 
sires a greater understanding of the 
participants and non-participants with 
whom he deals in his programming 
for adult learning. It is this type of 
social psychology, grounded as it is 
in the reality of life conditions and 
experiences, that can be usefully ap- 
plied by the adult educator to better 
understand and deal with his prob- 
lems of merchandising learning to 
adults and of promoting life-long 
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learning as a normal condition of liv- 
ing in a rapidly changing world. 
Jack Lonpon 
University of California 


POLITICAL LIFE: WHY PEOPLE GET IN- 
VOLVED IN POLITICS. By Robert E. 
Lane. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. 
374 pp. $7.50. 


Increasing the intelligent partici- 
pation of adults in the political life 
of the community and nation is a 
major objective of adult education. 
In this book the political involvement 
of the population is analyzed in such 
a way as to provide a greater depth 
of understanding of the potential role 
adult education might play in increas- 
ing political participation. Every as- 
pect of political participation seems 
to be included, from voting, contrib- 
uting time and/or money, to decision 
making. 

The first section of the book gives 
an historical review of the idea of 
popular government in America; part 
two deals with the participation of 
people in elections, including political 
discussion; part three analyzes the 
voter and his electoral behavior; part 
four studies the role and influence of 
the social structure on political par- 
ticipation and behavior; and finally, 
part five analyzes the role of institu- 
tions. 

Every phase of this volume is load- 
ed with implications for adult educa- 
tion affecting every aspect of plan- 
ning and conducting educational pro- 
grams. If we could learn to use the 
kind of information contained here, 
we might achieve our objectives of 
a politically intelligent adult popula- 
tion through adult education. 


GRADUATE EDUCATION IN’ THE 
UNITED STATES. By Bernard Berelson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 346 
pp. 

Dr. Berelson’s Graduate Education 
in the United States constitutes the 
publication of his two-year research 
project on graduate education spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
One can only hope that consideration 
of and subsequent action on the data 
he presents will have as profound an 
effect on graduate education as the 
Flexner report of 1910 had on medi- 
cal education in the United States. 
Undoubtedly the book will be re- 
garded as pre-eminent and classic 


even though it deals with a topic that 


is constantly, diligently, and, seem- 
ingly, fruitlessly studied, and about 
which countless papers are published 
and conferences are held. 


The book consists of three major 
sections: The Past, The Present, and 
Conclusions, Recommendations, and 
Commentary. In addition, interview 
schedules, etc., that were used in data 
gathering are presented in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The Past deals mainly with a his- 
tory of graduate education in the 
United States from 1876, when the 
first graduate program which sur- 
vived was initiated at Johns Hopkins, 
until, for all practical purposes, to- 
day. This section of the book is ex- 
tremely informative not only because 
it makes the present predicaments of 
graduate education understandable 
but because it reveals so clearly that 
our present problems, which we 
might regard as uniquely our own, 
are the same problems that harrassed 
educators a half-century ago, and be- 
cause it reveals the fundamental in- 
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compatibility, then and now, of fab- 
ricating a system of higher education 
as that in the United States by com- 
bining the English undergraduate 
school and the German graduate 
school. 


The Present, which is the largest 
section of the book, consists of a 
presentation and analysis of present 
day graduate education, excluding 
medicine and law, as reported by uni- 
versity presidents, graduate and un- 
dergraduate deans, department heads, 
former doctoral students, and indus- 
trial leaders who employ the human 
products of the graduate school. It 
is indeed difficult to summarize in 
any way the contents of this part of 
the book owing to its comprehen- 
siveness and detail. It seems sufficient 
to write that all major problems are 
considered, data are presented about 
them, and the data are analyzed. The 
topics range from the purposes for 
which graduate schools operate, to 
ranking of graduate schools accord- 
ing to quality, to the quality of pres- 
ent graduate students, to the foreign 
language requirements for the Ph.D. 
No stone worth turning has gone un- 
turned by Berelson. 


The final section, Conclusions, 
Commentary, and Recommendations 
is brief, pointed, and absolutely cer- 
tain to provoke mixed, strong re- 
actions. In this section, the author 
states and describes nineteen recom- 
mendations which he believes are 
warranted by the data presented 
in the earlier section, which he be- 
lieves are to some extent enforceable 
at the present time, and which he be- 
lieves, of course will ameliorate grad- 
uate education. 


Graduate Education in the United 


States is a significant book that should 
be read by everyone—student, teacher, 
and administrator—involved in any 
aspect of graduate education. 

R. P. Kropp 

Florida State University 


ADOPTION OF NEW IDEAS AND 
PRACTICES. By Herbert F. Lion- 
berger. Ames: The lowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 164 pp. $3.00. 


At long last, here is a sensible and 
eminently practical summary of the 
vast body of research into the ac- 
ceptance and adoption of new agri- 
cultural technology. Lest you be mis- 
led by the word agriculture, let me 
hasten to assure you that this research 
is collecting a most significant body 
of knowledge about educating adults. 

Lionberger’s summary puts this 
knowledge into readily usable form 
so that adult educators seriously con- 
cerned about their discipline can ben- 
efit from the available knowledge. In 
preparing his summary the author is 
brief—sometimes too much so; he is 
topical in the organization of the data 
he reports, and his style of writing is 
economical and terse to the point 
where it occasionally becomes annoy- 
ing, largely because the facts are 
packed together so closely that study 
rather than reading is the procedure 
one must follow. None of these mild 
demurrers detracts from the utility or 
significance of this work. 

Now, having disposed of the book 
itself in proper review style, I wish 
to return to the contents or the body 
of knowledge it contains. Adoption 
research is providing systematically a 
clearer perception of the factors and 
forces which act on individuals so as 
to influence their acceptance or re- 
jection of new ideas. The term adop- 
tion is used by sociologists to include 
the process of acceptance or rejection 
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of new ideas, and the fact that most 
adoption research has been concen- 
trated in agriculture in no way di- 
minishes the significance and validity 
of the generalizations as they apply 
to non-agricultural matters. 


The whole concept of adoption 
should be viewed by adult educators 
as one of a number of ways to evalu- 
ate an educational program. It does 
this, in the way it becomes most 
meaningful, by concentrating on the 
alteration of behavior resulting from 
the educational activity. Furthermore, 
existing adoption research enables us 
to recognize the wide range of fac- 
tors that act on the individual as he 
relates the new knowledge he ac- 
quires to his own situation so as to 
result in acceptance or rejection. 
Lionberger shows clearly the way 
these various forces exert an influence 
on decision-making and ways in which 
the adult educator can counteract or 
reinforce their influence through the 
educational processes. 


Not only is the individual influ- 
enced in his acceptance or rejection 
of new practices by such forces as 
age, education, income, and level of 
living but also by his group relation- 
ships, values, and community struc- 
ture. Each of these and other forces 
not listed here act on individuals in 
varying ways, but from research the 
educator can anticipate to some de- 
gree the response he can expect from 
certain types of people as well as 
gather clues to the educational proc- 
ess most likely to be successful with 
them. 


Conspicuously absent from the re- 
search reported is any clear percep- 
tion of the distinctively different 
roles played by the various education- 
al processes. Adoption research stud- 
ies tend to categorize all adult educa- 
tion processes as a single variable not 
clearly distinguished from general in- 
formational processes and media. This 


tends to confuse the research find- 
ings and the data on effectiveness is 
misleading. Lionberger, furthermore, 
fails to note this lack of clarity and 
precision in analyzing the research 
needs. More distressing, perhaps, is 
his failure to recognize that the dis- 
cipline of adult education has a body 
é knowledge and methodology to 
contribute to any refined analysis of 
the factors affecting adoption. This 
failure to identify adult education or 
the educational process is illustrated 
by the absence from the index of 
those terms and by the somewhat 
naive use of educational concepts. 


Adult education has much to con- 
tribute to adoption research through 
its identification of educational proc- 
esses and through its research and re- 
search methodology relating to the 
relative effectiveness of them. A more 
precise attention to educational proc- 
ess in adoption research may alter 
materially the existing perceptions of 
the role played by information 
sources in adoption in general but par- 
ticularly at the various stages in the 
adoption process. Certainly such as- 
sessment of the relative influence of 
information versus education meas- 
ured more precisely is essential to the 
work of Cooperative Extension in 
order that local agents will not be 
misled into the mis-application of ed- 
ucational technology. 


Although research scientists may 
not yet recognize the valuable con- 
tributions that the discipline of adult 
education can make to adoption re- 
search, we in adult education do rec- 
ognize the value of the adoption con- 
cept and the results of adoption re- 
search to adult education. The con- 
cept of stages in the acceptance of 
change and the deeper understanding 
of the change process are significant 
contributions to adult education. By 
using the results of adoption research 
such as is reported here by Lionberg- 
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er, the adult educator can identify 
more closely the point at which to 
use various educational processes in 
bringing about change. The research 
techniques developed for adoption 
studies are transferable to a variety of 
problems confronting adult educa- 
tors. 

This small volume is packed with 
information pertinent to adult educa- 
tion. It is recommended that you add 
it to the shelf holding your “most 
read” books. 

VERNER 
University of British Columbia 


BEAUTY FOR THE SIGHTED AND THE 
BLIND. By Allen H. Eaton. New 
York: St. Martons Press, New York, 
1959. 

Miss Helen Keller says in her in- 
sightful and appreciative foreword: 
“It seems strange to sense-arrogant 
persons that the blind man should 
talk about enjoying beauty of which 
he can have no visual perception. But 
those with eyes in their minds will 
realize that some elements essential 
to beauty are order, proportion, and 
form, and that the intelligent blind 
man has access to these elements. 
Touch is the feeler with which 
through darkness he obtains many 
aesthetic pleasures. . .” 

Mr. Eaton continues to elaborate 
this later: “. . .three elements, that is 
material, function, and form which 
we have found essential to the com- 
prehension and the enjoyment of ob- 
jects of beauty, are elements which 
are clearly perceivable to blind per- 
sons, mainly through the sense of 
touch.” And he adds to Miss Keller’s 
order, proportion and form “. . .mo- 
tion, temperature, rhythm, flow of 
line, and especially textures.” 

He awakens in us, not alone sym- 
pathy for those who lack sight, but 
a new sense of awareness that we can 


do so much more than we ever have 
done to help blind people develop 
their intelligence and the senses. “We 
who are blind are just like you, ex- 
cept that we do not see with our 
eyes.” With what can they “see”? 
How can we, as adult educators, be- 
gin to explore with them aspects of 
beauty that‘will not alone bring un- 
told happiness to them but also en- 
rich our own lives—yes, the lives of 
those who are sighted. 

The idea around which this book 
is written developed as follows: “One 
evening before Christmas, on drop- 
ping into my neighborhood store, my 
attention was arrested by the sight of 
several blind persons, perhaps half a 
dozen, enjoying the holiday display 
of merchandise as they took into their 
hands or ran their fingers over the 
various objects, especially those in 
the toy department. 

“Apparently they were shopping 
for their children or small friends, 
but they were also taking advantage 
of the invitation of our storekeeper 
to have a ‘look’ at everything. This 
they did, laughing and talking at a 
great rate and informing one another 
of what they had just ‘seen’.” 

This gifted artist, Allen H. Eaton, 
began to collect objects of art which 
these people could “see” in all their 
beauty. “The objects range from pre- 
historic times to the present, from 
tools, and artifacts. . . .up to the work 
of modern man.” They had to com- 
bine the elements of .. .“pleasant 
form, texture, and color.” They were 
objects which a sighted person would 
consider beautiful, and could talk 
about with his blind friends. 

The size of the objects was im- 
portant. They should be of such 
weight and form they could be held 
easily in the hands—both hands, or 
either hand. A third consideration 
was hardness so that many persons 
could handle them. Finally, the ini- 
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tial collection was to be of objects 
made by man. 

Read about this amazing collection, 
and find out how slow we have been 
to recognize how much we could 
have, should have, and at last have 
brightened the lives of some of our 
handicapped fellow men. 

Adult educators throughout the 
nation will join with me in expressing 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Eaton for 
his pioneering book. 

Tuomas A. Van SANT 


OUR COMMUNITY. Edited by Dor- 
othy and Curtis Mial. New York: 
New York University Press, 1960. 

“Our Community” is a phrase often 
spoken—often heard. It may be spoken 
with pride and affection—deserved or 
undeserved. Or it may be said with 
intolerance and disdain—equally de- 
served or undeserved. But too sel- 
dom do we the citizens say it with 
real understanding of our communi- 
ty’s heritage, its present in relation 
to current resources and needs in a 
changing scientific, economic, and 
social scene, and its future built on 
its real potentialities. 


No community is so good that it 
cannot become better. By the same 
token, no community is so bad as to 
make improvement hopeless. But any 
community can be, or can become, 
a good place in which to live only 
to the extent that its citizens: 

(1) consider the community’s past, 
good or bad, in relation to 
what is now the community in 
which they live; 
understand the present situa- 
tion as it concerns the physi- 
cal, social, economic and spirit- 
ual welfare of all citizens; and 

(3) plan its future with regard to 


their ideals and the communi- 

ty’s potentialities. 
Too seldom do citizens refer to their 
community as a vital dynamic entity 
which gets its momentum from their 
activities as citizens who understand 
why it is as it is, and how they can 
make it better. 

Too often any serious and wide- 
spread interest of citizens results from 
a crisis in some one aspect of living. 
Then the situation is likely to be so 
charged with emotion as to make an 
objective study difficult, if not im- 
possible. Then any solution arrived 
at may take into consideration only 
one aspect of community living. It 
may be at variance with total welfare. 
For no one community need is entire- 
ly unrelated to others. It must be con- 
sidered in relation to the whole of 
which it is a part—and possibly a 
minor one. 

We are prone to say that this state 
of affairs is the result of general 
apathy on the part of citizens. This 
may be a gross injustice. More often 
than not they do not know how to 
make a scientific and objective ap- 
proach to a study of their community. 
Social scientists and students of com- 
munity development have been slow 
to come to their rescue. 


Dorothy and Curtis Mial have now 
compiled a book that should be very 
helpful, once citizens have the desire 
to make such a study. (Motivation is 
another matter and not an altogether 
simple one.) But here is a good guide 
ready to hand to any citizen or group 
of citizens who wish to take an in- 
formal but pretty scientific look at 
their community. 


This book suggests ways of pre- 
paring for and conducting ten sessions 
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of a study group. Subjects for con- 
sideration are: 
1. What Is Our Community? 
2. How Did Our Community Get 
the Way It is? 
. What Kind of Community Do 
We Want? 
. What Kind of Community Do 
We Have? 
. Participation and Leadership 
Resources in Our Community 
. Community Conflict and Or- 
ganization 
. How Does Our Community Re- 
late to Other Communities? 
. Reassessment of Our Com- 
munity 
10. Summary—Where Do We Go 
from Here? 


Readings in preparation for each 
session are included. These are by 
many persons who are students of or 
practitioners in community develop- 
ment and adult education. Among 
them are: Lewis Mumford, Irwin T. 
Sanders, Arthur Morgan, Elmore Mc- 
Kee, Richard Poston, Dan Dodson, 
Baker Brownell, and others equally 
well known in the field. There are 
about thirty of these well-selected 
readings—mostly reprints from articles 
or excerpts from books. The Mials 
themselves have written an excellent 
selection of “Ways of Looking at the 
Community.” 


The appendix includes some sug- 
gestions for methods of procedure, 
analysis and evaluation. Among these 
are a “Comparator” and an “Interest 
Finder,” both the work of J. Carson 
Pritchard and Chandler Montgomery. 
They are challenging and would ap- 
peal especially to persons interested in 
_a statistical factual summary. They 
could be useful too for purposes of 


stimulating discussion. 

The history of the development of 
this discussion course is worth noting 
as a sound way of preparing such ma- 
terials for adult education. The pres- 
ent book is the outgrowth of the 
thinking and experience of many per- 
sons interested in sound community 
development through study. This 
thinking has been tested by actual ex- 
perimentation. This gives to the 
Mials’ book an authenticity as to 
“ways that have worked.” 


Its beginning was an idea con- 
ceived by Elmore McKee. It came to 
him when he was working in a 
Quaker neighborhood house in Ger- 
many in 1947. He says he came back 
with a renewed appreciation of de- 
mocracy as perhaps our country’s 
most fundamental asset. He set out to 
find “free citizens in a free land vol- 
untarily coming together to solve 
their own local problems.” He found 
them in all parts of our country. Next 
he sought a way to bring these ex- 
periences to the attention of as many 
Americans as possible. He chose 
radio as a promising way of reaching 
and stimulating a large number of 
people. Two series totaling thirty- 
nine broadcasts, each telling a com- 
munity story, resulted. Thirteen of 
these were sponsored by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and _ broadcast 
over NBC; the others were broadcast 
over CBS with the backing of the 
Fund for Adult Education. The Peo- 
ple Act was Elmore McKee’s chosen 
and apt title. 


The radio programs proved an ef- 
fective way of stimulating communi- 
ties where citizens were aware of 
problems but did not know how to 
start on a program of solving them. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Proof: a flood of requests for advice 
from many parts of the country. In- 
sofar as possible, these were referred 
to local universities or colleges that 
might furnish consultant service. 
Twelve of the programs on which 
the scripts were based have been de- 
scribed in detail in Elmore McKee’s 
book The People Act (Harper, 1955). 


During the preparation of the sec- 
ond series of radio programs, the 
Fund for Adult Education invited a 
group of educators and community 
workers to serve as consultants, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower. This group became the 
National Committee for The People 
Act. This committee also helped to 
plan next steps. An American Com- 
munity Project was established at 
New York University. This project 
produced an experimental study-dis- 
cussion course entitled You and Your 
Community. J. Carson Pritchard and 
Eleanor Eaton prepared the audio- 
visual and printed materials for the 
course with continued advice and 
contributions of articles from mem- 
bers of The People Act Committee. 


Nine colleges and universities in 
various parts of the country partici- 
pated in testing the usefulness of these 
materials in the fall of 1954. Some 
revisions were made and, in the fall 
of 1955, there was again a limited 
distribution for further experimental 
_ testing. 

Beginning in 1957, under the aus- 
pices of the General Education Di- 
vision, the Mials investigated the use 
that had been made of the materials, 
evaluated the results, and made rec- 
ommendations for modifications and 
additions. They were commissioned 
by New York University and the 


Fund for Adult Education to make 
these changes. Our Community is the 
result. 

In conclusion I cannot do better 
than to quote from Dean Paul Mc- 
Ghee’s Foreword to the Mials’ book: 
“We strongly feel that participation 
in a series of group study discussions 
based on the materials assembled for 
his series will constitute a rich and 
stimulating experience for all citizens 
concerned with understanding their 
communities and making them better 
places in which to live.” 

(Next Question: Who will now fur- 
nish us with a guide, as specific and 
helpful, for stimulating all citizens to 
this concern from which it is such a 
short step to the “rich and stimulat- 
ing experience?” ) 

Jean OcpEN 
Ivy, Virginia 


Editor’s Notes 
(Continued from Page 2) 


cation scene. Every article in this is- 
sue was solicited by someone other 
than the editor. Every article was 
read and evaluated by one or more 
members of our panel of advisory 
readers. Add to these the efforts of 
authors and book reviewers. In all, 
nearly forty people contributed some- 
thing of a major time and thought 
consuming effort to make this issue 
possible. They did this as a voluntary 
contribution to their profession. They 
will do it again. And while they 
would appreciate your note of ap- 
preciation, they would much rather 
welcome you to the club. How about 
a few thousand well-chosen words of 
scholarly contribution? 
THURMAN WHITE, 
Editor. 
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BOUND FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
A COMPLETE YEAR OF 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 


For Another volume comprising 10 issues of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP now is completed and ready for dis- 


Convenient tribution. You can preserve every issue of the 
past year for handy future reference in the two 


Reference ways listed here. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
BOUND VOLUME No. 9 $7.50 Each 
Every issue from May, 1960 through April, 1961 is included in this study 
volume, bound in handsome leatherette bookcloth, with ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP imprinted in gold on the cover and backbone. An invaluable hand- 


book of leadership training ideas and information for your library or book- 
shelf. : 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
FLEX-O LEATHERETTE BINDERS $2.00 Each 


A handsome flexible binder for permanent filing of your own back copies 
of ADULT LEADERSHIP. Comes with 10 wire strands making it easy to 
insert or lift out individual copies without damaging them. Midnight blue 
leatherette, with riveted backbone. ADULT LEADERSHIP stamped in gold 
on the cover and backbone. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Volumes No. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 also available 
Single Volume $7.50 EACH 
Any Two Volumes $6.00 EACH 
Any Three Volumes $5.00 EACH 


(There are no copies of Vols. 1 and 4; both are out of print.) 
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